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OUTSTANDING CHORUSES 


FOR SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES 
WITH BAND OR ORCHESTRA ACCOMPANIMENT 


Ode te Amercia 


Words and Music by NOBLE CAIN 

(Chorus—on Stage) 

O Glorious America! 
(Celestial Voice) 

What Land is this? What Vision or what Spirit doth reside in her? 
(Chorus answering) 

Land of a million dreams of spirit and of sense; 

Land of triumphant souls joined in one defense. 

Embattled and surrounded now by the Hosts of Night, 

Lead on to Victory in the Cause of Right! 

O Glorious America! 
(Celestial Voice) 

What Land is this? What of Hope or of Faith doth she assure? 
(Chorus answering) 

O Land of endless Hope and Faith in all Mankind, 

Land where every nation refuge sure may find, 

In service and in labor without stint or pause, 

Lead on to victory in a righteous Cause! 

O Glorious America! 
(Celestial Voice) 

What Land is this? What do hearts contain of mild and gentle life? 
(Chorus answering) 

Land of a grateful Race ascribing endless praise; 

Land of loyal hearts, unmeasured in their ways; 

In reverent sincerity we pledge our love to thee; 

Lead on to victory, great Land of the Free! 

O Glorious America! 
(Celestial Voice) 

What Land is this? What of future power or of glory doth promise hold? 
(Chorus answering) 

Land of a mighty Future ‘neath the cosmic sun; 

Land of a boundless aim, united into one. 

Encouraged and protected by Heaven's mighty Sword, 

Lead on to Victory by the Living Word! 

O GLORIOUS AMERICA! 
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In This Issue... 


Bi ken OTHER day we stopped in 
for a visit at one of our favorite 
summer schools. It didn’t take us 
long to find that summer school isn’t 
what it used to be. Campus full of 
V-8’s, A-12’s, and a lot of other mili- 
tary young men and women with 
various classifications; music classes 
routed out of their usual quarters 
and scattered to all parts of the 
campus; rooming facilities packed 
with soldiers, sailors, WAACS, and 
WAVES; and the less said about try- 
ing to find a decent meal the better. 
But summer school is here again 
and, make no mistake, with serious 
intent and purpose and with plenty 
of tough problems to solve. 
Summer school has always meant 
much to the development of music 
education. Might be called its cra- 
dle, in fact. The nurses were the 
early-day teachers who got together 
summer after summer to teach them- 
selves and one another in a new pro- 
fession. Fiddle teachers, organists, 
classroom teachers, theater musi- 
cians, and church choir sopranos 
swarmed to the summer school, many 
of them year after year, to earn 
credits, point by point, to that magic 
total that would finally kick the reg- 
istrar for a jack-pot in the form of 
a diploma. Most of the faculty mem- 
bers were sturdy souls who, after 
teaching children from September to 
June, paused for a few deep breaths 
and then journeyed resolutely to a 
college to teach others what they had 
been doing, how to do it, and why. 
As the summer school instructor 
of 1943 sings out his class rolls he 
will be saying “Miss .. . Miss. . 
Miss .. .” Not many Misters around 
this summer. ‘They’re very busy 
elsewhere. And it is because they 
are gone that those who remain have 
many new and troublesome prob- 
lems—problems with which they need 
immediate and practical help. 
Summer school has always been 
serious business, and it still is. With 
the hope that we may be of some 
assistance to instructors and students 
in their discussion of current prob- 
lems, this issue of Music PUBLISHERS 
JourNac is devoted almost entirely 
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to articles about lively and pertinent 
music education topics, written by 
leaders in the field. 


x © ® 


If there is any one singing organization 
that is well known to high school and 
college students in all parts of the country 
we believe that it is FRED WARING’S 
Pennsylvanians Glee Club. Mr. Waring is 
genuinely interested in music education. 
If you could see the stacks of mail that he 
receives from choral organization directors 
and members you would quickly be con- 
vinced that many people are interested in 
Mr. Waring and his singers. We're not 
talking about fan mail of the usual kind 
but rather about serious inquiries concern- 
ing Mr. Waring’s beliefs and his procedures 
of training. We are happy to present some 
of Mr. Waring’s views in an article in this 
number. Should anyone wish to take issue 
with him on his principles and practices, 
or have him present further discussion of 
sonie particular problem, we shall be glad 
to ask him to follow through with a Waring 
Discussion Corner in future issues, and in- 
vite in anyone who would like to take part. 
Address Mr. Waring, care of Music Pus- 
LISHERS JOURNAL, 1270 Sixth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


ARCHIE N. JONES has gained a reputa- 
tion for sensible and balanced long-range 
thinking. If you are feeling disheartened 
about the effect of the war upon our nor- 
mal music program, his article should do 
much to put you in a better frame of 
mind. We felt much more optimistic about 
everything after giving it just one reading. 


Any teacher who will think through to the 
answers to the questions which LUTHER 
RICHMAN has presented in his quiz for 
teachers will do a pretty thorough job of 
self-evaluation and measurement. Dr. Rich- 
man gets around “right much” in his job 
as State Supervisor of Music in Virginia, 
and his questions indicate that he sees the 
job of teaching music from many angles. 


Another State Supervisor of Music, LLOYD 
V. FUNCHESS, is the very active head of 
the state program of music education in 
Louisiana. Few other states have shown 
such rapid growth in so many phases of 
music education in recent years. Mr. 
Funchess presents some pertinent comments 
on current conditions and problems. 


We don’t know anyone who keeps a better 
perspective on human values than MAR- 
GUERITE HOOD. She has been State 
Supervisor of Music in Montana; she’s a 
corking good pianist; she worked for a 
time in professional radio production; and 
just now she’s on the faculty of the Uni- 


versity of Michigan, where she recently con- 
ducted part of the program of the annual 
Ann Arbor festival. But regardless of where 
she is working or what she is doing Miss 
Hood always keeps her sense of values— 
including her sense of humor. To anyone 
who is moving into a new job Miss Hood 
offers some excellent advice. 


For patients who seem to be suffering from 
melancholia or downright glumness our 
prescription would be, “Go listen to BER- 
NARD TAYLOR'S voice for a half hour 
each day.” We think that this would work 
a cure for a lot of people. We're talking 
now about his speaking voice. Not that we 
don’t like to hear him sing. We do. But 
it’s a pleasure to hear him talk. In this 
issue Mr. Taylor says many sensible things 
about the individual voice. 


Out at The Pennsylvania State College (and 
they do insist on that “The”), HUMMEL 
FISHBURN has played an important part 
in the general music life and activities of 
a large undergraduate student body (engi- 
neering, mining, agriculture, etc.) as well 
as in the music education department. He 
knows “both sides of the street,” and his 
discussion of high school dance orchestras 
is provocative. Incidentally, he thinks of 
his professorial rating as being secondary 
in importance to his membership in the 
State College Volunteer Fire Department. 


The private studio teacher remains an im- 
portant force in music education. Too 
often the studio teacher and the school 
music teacher hardly know each other. 
RAYMOND BURROWS very rightly thinks 
that this is all wrong, and in his article he 
offers some definite and workable sugges- 
tions for closer cooperation. Dr. Burrows 
has given much thought and attention to 
this problem, which is too often neglected. 


While we are on the subject of the studio 
teacher we should like to bring up the 
name of FAY TEMPLETON FRISCH, who 
has developed a highly successful class 
piano program in the New Rochelle, N. Y., 
public schools, and whose work has sub- 
stantial backing of the private teachers of 
that community. In this issue Mrs. Frisch 
makes some right-to-the-point statements 
about what is too often wrong with piano 
classes. 


The name of MARION BAUER has been 
connected with many worth-while music en- 
terprises. She is, of course, widely known 
as a composer, lecturer, and author. Par- 
ticularly valuable has been her support of 
contemporary composition. She believes, 
and we agree, that the music educator has 
a very definite obligation to study carefully 
the new music of our times. 


(Continued on page 48) 
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EARLY AMERICAN BAND BOOK 


By HAROLD M. JOHNSON 
Original Grade Two compositions and arrangements 
based on events of our Colonial History. Authentic 
tunes of that period and ample other compositions of 
contrasting character for TWO COMPLETE WELL- 
BALANCED PROGRAMS FOR YOUNG BANDS! 
Modern instrumentation. 
Contents 

1. MINUTE-MEN MARCH 
FLAG TUNES—Medley 
TWO EARLY AMERICAN SONGS 

(Chester; My Days Have Been So Wondrous Free) 

4. CONSTITUTION MARCH 
5. PAUL REVERE'S RIDE—Descriptive Patrol 
6 
7 


wr 


CONTINENTAL MARCH 
TWO CANDLELIGHT DANCES 
(Minute; Clock Gavotte) 
*8. CRADLE OF LIBERTY OVERTURE 
9. BUNKER HILL MARCH 
10. BOSTON TEA PARTY—Descriptive 
11. VALLEY FORGE MARCH 
12. POCAHONTAS—Forest Idyl 
13. CAPTAIN KIDD—March 
14. AT THE CLAVICHORD— 
(Prelude; Fughetta) 
15. AMERICAN TRIUMPHAL—Grand March 
(*Also published separately) 


Condensed Conductor's Part 75c 
Individual Parts 35c 
Free Sample Cornet Part on Request 
* * * * * * * * * * * 


NEW BAND MUSIC 


The Army Ground Forces—March Song 
Higgins & Small 


The American Rangers March Pomeranz 


(Free Sample Solo Cornet parts of these and others on request) 


GOOD NEW CHORUSES 


S.A. 
The Lilac Tree (Perspicacity) Gartlan 
Let Freedom Ring Schramm 
Th World Is Yours Schramm 


Mon Petit Mari (My Little Husband) Based on a Folk 
Song (French and English Text) Arr. by Hernried 
S.S.A. 
Schramm 
Goss/Ray 
Grieg-Coulter/Loftin 


Let Freedom Ring 

O Saviour of the World 

In the Boat 

In the Valley Below (20c) (English 
Folk Tune, ‘Sweet Nightingale’’) 

The Lilac Tree (Perspicacity) 

Sunset 


Arr. by Manney 

Gartlan 

; Walton 
T.T.B.B. 

Elegy (A Satire) (25c) Schimmerling-Guiterman 
The Mountain Girl (Boys' Chorus} 


(Kentucky's "'Sourwood Mountain'’).. Arr. by Manney 


The Lilac Tree (Perspicacity) Gartlan 
Hallelu (Judgment Day Is Comin’) 
(A Patriotic Novelty) Winkopp 


15c¢ each unless otherwise quoted 
Your dealer can supply these, or you may order direct from 


Broadcast Music, Inc. 








BUY MORE WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


Let’s Have More coon Music in Wartime! 
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(March Size) —75c each 








PATRIOTIC AMERICA 
BAND BOOK 


For Community Bands, School Bands, Service Bands, 
Patriotic Rallies. Complete instrumentation, and not 
difficult. (Each number also published separately, 75c ) 


Contents 
1. AMERICAN PATROL (March Version)—Lake 
2. AMERICA THE BEAUTIFUL MARCH—Missud 
3. MARINES’ HYMN—YANKEE DOODLE—DIXIE—LAKE 
4. STAR SPANGLED BANNER—AMERICA—HAIL TO 
THE CHIEF 
5. LOYAL LEGION MARCH—Sousa 
6. VICTORIOUS EAGLE MARCH—Rosey 
7. MILITARY MAESTRO MARCH—Becker 
8. SPIRIT OF THE AIR CORPS MARCH—Maijor Clinch 
9. DRUM MAJOR MARCH—McLeod 
10. I'M IN THE ARMY NOW—Luther 
11, NATIONAL DEFENSE MARCH—Becker 
12. DOWN THE LINE MARCH—Trussele 
13. FLYING FORTRESS MARCH—Van Cortlandt 
14. CLIPPER OF THE AIR—Henneman 
15. HI NEIGHBOR—Owens 
16. ALL'S CLEAR MARCH—Henneman 


Condensed Conductor's Part $1.00 
Individual Parts 35c 


Free Sample Cornet Part on Request 
* * * * * * * * x * * * 


Ace Hi March os eke. Quincke ) 
Our Bugler March (with field music)........ Missud 
Salute to the American Legion March .. Van Loan 


S.A.T.B. 


Sweet Spirit, Comfort Me! (1 2c) Bratton-Herrick 


SOnGSHORIRNAISCS cicteaskeac cc Gessler 
God, the All Powerful (20c)........0....0............ Lwoff/Walton 
Sweet Jesus, Guide My Feet (In the style 

of a Spiritual) ; Meeker 
Brave New World : Schramm 
Hail Gladdening Light.............. Kastalsky /Ray 
*O God Beneath Thy Guiding Hand (20c)... Tallis/Loftin 


Cantate Domino (Sing Unto the Lord) 
In the Valley Below (20c) (English 

Folk Tune, ‘Sweet Nightingale’)... Arr. by Manney 
Fearin’ of the Judgment Day (Mixed Choir 


Hassler/Terry 


in the style of a Spiritual) Swift 
The Lilac Tree (Perspicacity) Gartlan/Braine 
Let Freedom Ring Schramm 
Praise Jehovah (20c)..... Mozart /Binder 
O Saviour of the World Goss/Ray 
God Save the People Genet-Elliott 
*The American Song (20c} Martin-Smith 


*Band and Orch. parts available 
Free Specimen Copies on Request 


580 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
SRC ERBARIO 22 en a ASAE 
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DEDICATED TO THE ADVANCEMENT OF MUSIC IN AMERICA 


The Song 


Is the Thing 


By FRED WARING 


ITH US the song is the thing, 

in war as in peace. This little 
catch phrase has served to emphasize 
the fact that we are primarily pro- 
ducers and purveyors of that essen- 
tial commodity, song, and firm be- 
lievers in its power for good. 

Almost everyone likes to sing. It 
is the only lyrical expression com- 
mon to all of us. Since very few 
can be writers or composers or paint- 
ers, it is in song alone that we may 
find a universal medium of expres- 
sion for those emotions of happiness, 
love, sorrow, or faith that cannot be 
put into everyday speech, but which, 
nonetheless, demand utterance. For 
the same reason, we like to listen to 
others sing; it is the emotional ex- 
pression with which we are best able 
to identify our own feelings. 

Songs in performance are only as 
great as the story they tell, the pic- 
ture they paint, or the message they 
convey. Many songs, though short, 
imply and suggest enough to fill a 
novel, and the interpreter must 
clarify these implications. Other 
songs have a complete plot with sus- 
pense, complications, climax, and 
resolution, and the interpreter must 
make this clear and understandable 
to his audience. This is the test of 
his skill. 

For a time our Glee Club was re- 
garded with some disfavor by many 
music educators, because our unre- 
lenting insistence on these points led 
us to employ every possible musical 
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device, however 
unorthodox, to put 
over the song. To- 
day, however, we 
receive an ever-in- 
creasing number of 
inquiries from 
choral directors 
wishing to ascer- 
tain the specific “tricks” they 
suspect we use to achieve our 
choral effects. While it is true that 
the super-sensitive radio microphone 
has provided interesting possibilities 
for new choral effects, it is also true 
that the effects we have developed 
thereby have been exclusively musi- 
cal ones and not mechanical tricks. 
Radio has given us control over vol- 
ume of sound, both individual and 
corporate; on the other hand, it has 
made ensemble balance more diff- 
cult to achieve. We have no secret 
formulae. We constantly seek to im- 
prove the variety and interest of our 
performances and have the advan- 
tage of years of experience and ex- 
perimentation. Although we are 
conscious that true perfection is an 
unattainable ideal, we do not cease 
an unremitting quest for it. A study 
of the recordings of our radio pro- 
grams over a period of years would 
disclose the gradual resolution of 
many knotty problems. 

In our correspondence and con- 
versations with a large number of 
the country’s most capable choral 
directors (facilitated by the invalua- 





ble contacts afforded us by the 1942 
National Collegiate Glee Club Com- 
petition), the question most fre- 
quently asked, in effect, is, “What 
single element do you consider most 
important in your interpretation of 
a song?” Our answer is, “Sincerity.” 


Sincerity of expression is often 
hampered by the obvious intrusion 
of some technical element in the sing- 
ing. Since it is outside the province 
of this article to discuss the physical 
technique of singing (and since there 
are so many differing opinions of 
authorities on that subject), we will 
say only that we require singers 
whose training has provided them 
with a flexible and adaptable vocal 
ability, unhampered by mannerisms 
and limitations of production, which 
would render difficult their artistic 
cooperation in an ensemble. The 
nerves and muscles involved in sing- 
ing are too numerous and compli- 
cated to be controlled consciously at 
the moment of performance without 
an inevitable loss of spontaneity and 
coordination. 

The conductor and singers must 


(Continued on page 40) 
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A New Set of Values 
For a Postwar World 





T HAS been said that the cure for 


abnormal times is normal living. 
At first glance this statement seems 
satisfactory, logical, and comforting. 
The trouble is that the term “nor- 
mal” implies a “norm,” and the norm 
for yesterday is never the same as the 
norm for tomorrow. In other words, 
life today is abnormal in terms of 
yesterday, but tomorrow, life today 
will be judged normal; and so the 
process repeats itself for ‘each new 
span of time. Education can never 
be normal except as judged in terms 
of the past, and since the school cur- 
riculum is always out of date, normal- 
ity in education becomes confused 
with the status quo, and therefore 
practices repeated year after year 
become traditions, which of course 
cannot be disturbed. Growth in all 
things educational depends largely 
on public demand and acceptance. 
The abnormal times caused by the 
war will undoubtedly do as much 
constructively for the cause of music 
in education as for any other factor 
in our social structure. Substantia- 
tion for this statement is already 
found in the increased use of music 
in industry, and in social and morale 
activities, with the consequent in- 
creased demand for, and interest in 
the school music program. 

More than five thousand factories 
are now using music as an aid to pro- 
duction. As such it has been found 





By ARCHIE N. JONES 


University 


so effective that production increases 
due to its use average between 7 and 
8 per cent. However, as a by-product 
of the new use of music we have an 
entirely new listening audience, big- 
ger than any audience listening to 
any musical program. Since this au- 
dience is largely new to music, it 
means that there will have to be 
numerous changes in our whole 
music education program. These 
changes will undoubtedly show them- 
selves first in new emphasis in our 
curriculum. 

Although we have always taught 
folk songs in the schools, teachers 
have consistently evaluated American 
folk songs pretty much as musical 
trash. Suddenly we have awakened 
to discover that our folk songs are 
really worth-while music, and that, 
having been drawn from the re- 
sources of all nations, they fit our 
musical life far better than the for- 
eign folk songs we have to a large 
extent used in our schools. Further- 
more, we have discovered that folk 
songs are being written or discovered 
every day, and that some of the better 
popular songs of yesterday have be- 
come the folk songs of today. We are 
inclined to suspect, therefore, that 
some of the popular songs of today 
may be folk songs of tomorrow, and, 
as a consequence, the tradition re- 
garding popular music in school is 
gradually but surely being broken 
down. This has had another effect, 
too, and that is to teach us that to be 
useful, music in education has to be 
functional. Ten years ago a dance 
band in school was a rarity; now it is 
almost a necessity. This is one of the 
best things that has happened in 
music education. The child is learn- 
ing proper musical values. Whereas 
yesterday he took his popular music 
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of Texas 


on the sly (like a sort of corn-silk 
cigarette behind the barn), today he 
has learned its proper place as a 
necessary adjunct to the dance. As 
such, popular music becomes “‘sec- 
ondary high-brow” music instead of 
“primary low-brow” music. 

Because of the rapid acceleration 
in education brought about by the 
war, we are beginning to examine 
our entire school system for accelera- 
tive possibilities. In so doing and 
in the process of re-examining our 
objectives, we have suddenly discov- 
ered that elementary grade children 
will be our future musical audiences. 
Since this is true, we ask ourselves, 
why not start their training in this 
capacity now? A number of music 
teachers have already experimented 
with this idea and have had marked 
success with concerts and musical 
programs as a family activity. One 
startling discovery has evolved: our 
auditoriums do not contain chairs 
for the little folks! They swing their 
legs because their feet will not reach 
the floor; they get tired and restless, 
and of course mamma and papa and 
teacher think they are not interested 
in the music. What better evidence 
of interest could there be than the 
large attendance at the children’s 
concerts of our major symphonies? 


WRONG APPROACH 


Considering children as a part of 
our listening audience has caused a 
re-evaluation of our appreciation 
courses. These courses will undoubt- 
edly need more reconstruction than 
any others in our curriculum. Since 
appreciation is an attitude rather 
than a skill or a set of facts, it would 
seem that we have not only been 
using the wrong subject matter, but 


(Continued on page 42) 
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To the Music ‘Teacher 


Who Has 


By MARGUERITE V. HOOD 


University of Michigan 


ELL, well— and so here you 

are, all brimming over with 
enthusiasm and pride, because Fate 
has finally dealt you a good hand, 
and you have a new, important teach- 
ing job! Or—maybe you are not 
brimming over with enthusiasm at 
all, but rather are full of secret mis- 
givings and resentment that the war 
emergency has forced you to take on 
new and unwelcome responsibilities 
in addition to your regular duties. 
However you may feel about it, here 
you are in the summer of 194, will- 
ing or unwilling, trying to find the 
time and place to take a quick, deep 
draught at some magical spring 
which will send you on your way 
with the knowledge, the techniques, 
and the finesse necessary to carry on 
the new job. 

Perhaps your teaching field has 
been vocal music. Then, last week 
the band director in your school sys- 
tem left to go into the armed services. 
No one else was available, so the 
school board has elected you to com- 
bine the two jobs until his return. 
You’ve always envied that band di- 
rector the popular appeal his work 
has for the public, so here’s your 
chance to bask in public approval. 
The only fly in the ointment at pres- 
ent is the fact that you know little or 
nothing about a band! 

Or maybe you've been gliding 
along smoothly, teaching fourth 
grade. You've always had fun with 
the fourth grade music; everyone says 
you have a special knack for teach- 
ing it. But now suddenly you find 
yourself called upon to expand your 
music teaching activities to include 
those of a missing teacher—music in 
all the grades, the high school chor- 
uses, and possibly even some instru- 
mental groups. You have your fin- 
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gers crossed, hoping to remedy the 
situation, if-not in a few easy lessons, 
at least before the summer is over. 

Whatever your individual prob- 
lems are as you prepare for this new 
or enlarged wartime job, it will be 
worth while to stop a moment and 
think the situation over carefully. 
Misdirected effort is always wasteful 
and futile, and this year, more than 
ever before, it is essential to go di- 
rectly to the point in everything we 
do. So, consider carefully what you 
should concentrate on in order to 
prepare for this new job. How are 
other people in the world preparing 
for their important new jobs? How 
are soldiers, war factory workers, and 
home defense workers undertaking 
their new, strange duties? First of 
all, fundamental techniques are im- 
portant in every line of work requir- 
ing skill; soldiers and war workers 
alike take strenuous, concentrated 
training courses, or refresher courses, 
in case they are trying to regain skills 
lost through disuse. The amount of 
technical training required depends 
upon the background of the individ- 
ual and the degree of skill required 
by the new job. 


IN EDUCATION, TOO 


And the same is true in the field 
of education. The chances are that 
you are busily engaged this summer 
in polishing up some long-neglected 
techniques, and in acquiring as many 
of the vitally important new tech- 
niques as time will allow. It may 
be that you are attending summer 
school for that purpose. If so, you 
have probably had to forego some of 
your favorite musical activities for 
this season while you try to become 
expert in the new activity. Many 
women who are vocal specialists are 


a New Job 





going to have to take over the men’s 
jobs with instrumental classes and 
school bands next year. If you are 
one of these, you know full well that 
you cannot possibly acquire during 
this one summer all the skill that 
years of training and experience have 
given to your predecessor. You also 
know that no commission in the 
WAACS or the WAVES will be forth- 
coming for your special preparation 
in the new field. Nevertheless, a 
good indoctrination course in instru- 
mental methods and techniques is 
important, and it will do wonders! 
Furthermore, you may be surprised 
at how much fun you get from it. 
On the other hand, if you have 
been a private teacher, but next year 
are to have the job of teaching 
classes of forty or more squirming 
young Americans, instead of one at 
a time, it behooves you to get every 
possible bit of skill along the line of 
handling such a group. Nothing can 
be more devastating to one’s pride or 
self-confidence than the utter con- 
tempt of a fifth grade, or the supreme 
disinterest of a second grade! 
Whatever your background may 
be, if the success of next year’s work 
depends on your ability to supervise 
elementary school music, handle a 
school orchestra, choose materials 
for a beginning clarinet class, direct 
(Continued on page 38) 
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The Music Educator’s Obligation 
to Study Contemporary Trends 





ROGRESSIVE teaching has found 
its way into every branch of edu- 


cation, including music. ‘The old- 
fashioned teacher with old-fashioned 
methods is out of the running. 
There is too much competition be- 
tween the old methods and the new 
for the old to survive. The pupils 
of one teacher must compete with 
those of other teachers, primarily be- 
cause of the rapid development of 
nation-wide auditions and contests. 
The entire country is becoming mu- 
sic conscious as a result of the in- 
creasing number of serious music 
programs on the radio.: There is 
practically no spot, however remote, 
in which people cannot hear broad- 
casts of the great symphony orches- 
tras and of the Metropolitan Opera, 
as well as chamber music, piano mu- 
sic, and song repertory. Through 
the radio, phonograph records, and 
motion pictures, music has come into 
first place among the arts in present- 
day culture; in fact these media are 
responsible for the tremendous im- 
petus it has received. Through them 
music has been brought to the peo- 
ple. A one time aristocratic art has 
become democratic. 

It is one thing to “feed” music to 
a vast public that knows almost 
nothing about what it is listening to, 
and another thing to build up stand- 


By MARION BAUER 


Composer, Author 


ards of good taste among untrained 
listeners. The responsibility of the 
teacher is greatly increased by this 
wholesale dissemination of music. 
Many people who were hardly aware 
that music existed have listened in- 
discriminately to the offerings of the 
radio, the value of which vary tre- 
mendously. Of course it would be 
foolish to expect individuals who 
know little about music to accept a 
Brahms Symphony, selections from 
Bach’s B Minor Mass, or Stravinsky’s 
“Rite of Spring” without judicious 
preparation. But if radio listeners 
discover music through the popular 
songs, jazz, or folk songs, that experi- 
ence can easily be used to guide them 
into an appreciation of art music. 

So-called music appreciation 
courses are offered in many schools 
both public and private, and here 
again the teacher’s responsibility is 
great. Not only should he discharge 
his obligations to the school system 
by doing the required teaching, but 
he should also cultivate among the 
students a musical taste which will 
lead to the creation of real stand- 
ards. This influence might elimi- 
nate waste of time in listening to the 
kind of programs that are the radio’s 
equivalent of the newspapers’ comic 
strips. It might also aid in eradicat- 
ing another bad habit—that of turn- 
ing on the radio while preparing 
school work. 

In order to influence the taste of 
others, one must have broad musical 
interests oneself. Perhaps one of the 
most serious problems confronting 
even the progressive teacher is the 
danger of getting into a rut. I know 
of no better way of holding the at- 
tention of students, and at the same 
time avoiding the ruts, than by stim- 
ulating one’s own interest in music. 
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Sometimes teachers are satisfied to 
hold on to what they already know 
because they are mentally lazy; some- 
times because they do not trust the 
artistic value of the new; and often 
they find it easier to travel the path 
of least resistance than to blaze new 
trails. Frequently, contemporary 
compositions heard over the air and 
in concerts make one realize, whether 
or not one welcomes the idea, that 
the changes taking place in our civ- 
ilization are being reflected in our 
arts. We are living in what is called 
the Mechanical Age—the age of the 
automobile, the airplane, the tank, 
the tractor, wireless telegraphy, 
mechanical refrigeration, air-condi- 
tioning, television, motion pictures, 
phonographs, and radio. 


OLD PLUS NEW 

And in music, too, we are witness- 
ing the breaking down of the old ac- 
cepted forms, harmonic structure, 
and melodic inventions. This repre- 
sents gain, not loss. The old does 
not disappear, but the new is added 
to it. We hear things today that 
were unknown to the nineteenth cen- 
tury listeners. Furthermore, our 
young people are more familiar with 
the great masterpieces of the past 
than were their grandparents or par- 
ents. Phonograph records of the 
standard symphonies and of such 
scores as the last Beethoven Quar- 
tets, the Bach B Minor Mass, and 
Wagnerian operas are invaluable 
aids in educating both young and 
old. Between the radio programs 
and libraries of phonograph record- 
ings, music education has become a 
much broader affair than it was for- 
merly. While I am not unaware of 
the tremendous educational value of 
high class radio programs, I am call- 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Prokofief 
CLASSICAL SYMPHONY 


A Russian modernist writes in 






the mood of Mozart . . . what an opportunity 
for classroom discussion! 





Wadimir Golschmanmn 


conducts the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra in a magnificent Victor 
Red Seal recording of the 
Classical Symphony. 


Fiuragh Prokofieff is one of the 
more daring of the modern Russian 
composers, he chose to write his 


Prokofieff’s Classical Symphony has re- 
cently been recorded for Victor by the 


Classical Symphony in the neat style 
of Mozart—polished and formal, 
blithe and melodious. Yet, the alert 
student will catch the sophisticated 
turn of phrase . . . the touch of good- 
natured satire . . . which reveals the 
modern influence. Keen interest and 
debate is sure to highlight any dis- 
cussion of this delightful work. 


St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Vladimir Golschmann, friend 
and former compatriot of the composer. 
Golschmann knows the Classical Sym- 
phony intimately, was one of the first 
to perform it. Long a feature of the 
programs of the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra, the work is played with un- 
surpassed finish and understanding . 

with all the elegance the score demands. 








Victor Album DM-942 
$2.50* 








Other Victor Red Seal Recad Mbractions 


BRIDAL CHAMBER SCENE (from Lohengrin, Act III) — 
Wagner. KIRSTEN FLAGSTAD, Soprano, and LAURITZ 
MELCHIOR, Tenor, with the VICTOR SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA, Edwin McArthur, Conductor. 


O SOAVE FANCIULLA (Oh, Lovely Maiden) (from La 
Bohéme, Act I). E IL SOL DELL’ ANIMA (Love is the 
Sun) (from Rigoletto, Act 1). JUSSI BJOERLING, 
Tenor, and HJOERDIS SCHYMBERG, Soprano, with 





Victor Album DIM-GO7. . ... oocc cc cacccocweves $2.50* Orchestra, NILS GREVILLIUS, Conductor. 
Vittot TCH TT-BHIO 6) bo A Se a BE $1.00* 
CONCERTO IN C MAJOR FOR ORGAN AND STRINGS ei eileen. te ea 
Suggested list prices excl» ‘ve of excise tax. 


—Corelli-Malipiero. SONATA IN D MAJOR FOR 
STRINGS AND ORGAN—Corelli. E. POWER BIGGS, 
Organist, with ARTHUR FIEDLER’S SINFONIETTA. 

Victor Alpin DPSS: oes cece cca weees $2.50* 


BUY WAR BONDS EVERY PAY DAY 


RCA VICTOR DIVISION - EDUCATIONAL DEPT. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


CAMDEN - NEW JERSEY 


Order any of these Victor Records from your Victor 
Record dealer, or write to the address below. To help us 
make new Victor Records, sell your old ones to your dealer. 
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Practical Application Always 


Important in Music Education 





RACTICALITY should be up- 
permost in the minds of those 
concerned with the war and postwar 


problems in music education. The 
practical treatment of the various 
problems encountered is largely re- 
sponsible for the success with which 
music has been established as an 
integral part of the educational pro- 
gram of this country. Only a few 
years ago music was treated as an 
extracurricular activity, and its ac- 
ceptance as a definite part of the cur- 
riculum came as a result of hard 
work on the part of music teachers 
who proved that the fundamental 
learning procedures connected with 
participation in music activities are 
educationally sound and on an equal 
basis with those in other accepted 
fields of learning. For example, the 
listening habit which is expected in 
all music classes is the same as that 
expected in any other classroom 
learning situation where comparable 
outcomes are desired. If present-day 
problems are considered and treated 
from the same practical point of 
view, music will be prepared to take 
its place in the new and changed cur- 
riculum, an inevitable result of this 
transition period. 

The armed forces have drawn 
heavily upon the teaching personnel 
of many music departments, and the 


By LLOYD V. FUNCHESS 


State Supervisor of Music, Louisiana 


absence of qualified teachers to fill 
these vacancies raises a very im- 
portant question. Shall these de- 
partments be staffed with substitute 
teachers who are not fully qualified 
and who have not had experience in 
this field, or shall the departments 
be closed for the duration? Figura- 
tively speaking, the following quota- 
tion best describes the experience of 
many school administrators in this 
regard: “An insufficiently qualified 
teacher can tear down in five minutes 
that which a good teacher has taken 
two years to establish.” There are 
a few capable teachers available who 
can maintain a well-established music 
education program, and every effort 
should be made to secure their serv- 
ices before a decision is made to 
close the music department of a 
school. 

However, it has already been 
found necessary to close some music 
departments. Experience has taught 
us that in the final analysis the school 
program is a reflection of the pub- 
lic’s interests and desires. If the 
music departments which continue 
to operate during the war will do a 
thorough job of teaching music now, 
the result will be of tremendous 
value in the progress of music in the 
postwar era. On the other hand, an 
effort to maintain a functioning de- 
partment with ill-prepared teachers 
will have a detrimental effect. There- 
fore, music instruction must continue 
to be educationally sound and more 
than just a means of teaching chil- 
dren to sing songs and blow horns. 

That the teaching of music must 
continue to be educationally sound 
is even more important in those states 
maintaining a dual system of educa- 
tion. Some of them already have 
been asked to equalize salaries and 
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provide equal facilities with very lit- 
tle, if any, additional funds to meet 
the added responsibility. If an in- 
crease in funds is not forthcoming, 
and if the extra responsibility is ac- 
cepted, economies of all sorts will be 
necessary, including lowering sala- 
ries and abolishing of various depart- 
ments of instruction. If the music 
departments which are left intact do 
a superior job, the reaction from this 
financial problem is less likely to be 
felt. 

Many music teachers who are in- 
terested in making a specific contri- 
bution to the war effort should fa- 
miliarize themselves with the unlim- 
ited possibilities of giving special 
concerts for the purpose of stimulat- 
ing the sale of war stamps and bonds. 
Especially is this true in the smaller 
communities. The music depart- 
ments in the Texas schools have been 
engaged in a program of Victory 
Concerts, and the resulting sale of 
stamps and bonds has been far more 
than expected and highly gratifying 
to all concerned. The music depart- 
ments in the Louisiana schools also 
have been active, and during the 
month of April a special series of 
Victory Concerts was presented. Ap- 
proximately three-quarters of a mil- 
lion dollars worth of stamps and 
bonds was sold during this one 
month. 


NEW COURSES 


Immediate consideration should 
be given to the establishment of a 
course in music for students in the 
last two grades of high school. This 
course should be designed to offer 
special training which will be highly 
serviceable to those expecting to be 
called into the armed forces. Per- 

(Continued on page 32) 
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The Dance Orchestra in 
Sehool Instrumental 


By HUMMEL FISHBURN 


The Pennsylvania State College 


HE SCHOOL dance orchestra 

should be an accredited music 
course given during school hours. I 
am inclined to believe that the fore- 
going statement will cause one of 
two distinct reactions among read- 
ers. The majority group will un- 
dergo changes in facial expression, 
starting with raised eyebrows and 
gradually growing into a_ frown, 
clenched teeth, and a choleric flush. 
A second group, much in the mi- 
nority, will probably say, “Ah,” and 
break into a pleased grin. But these 
reactions leave unshaken my thesis 
that the dance orchestra should be 
considered as a definite instru- 
mental activity in the school music 
program, and should receive the 
same consideration of time allot- 
ment, budget support, and credit 
rating as any other established and 
recognized music ensemble. 


To get my arguments into a logi- 
cal order I should like to make a 
comparison between the school 
dance orchestra of the present day 
and the school band of some twenty 
years ago. It is a recognized fact that 
in its early days the school band was 
started, in many cases, at the request 
of the school athletic association or 
at the instigation of citizens of the 
community, who were not one bit 
interested in so-called educational 
procedures. It was originally toler- 
ated by the school administrators as 
a possibly necessary and unquestion- 
ably noisy extracurricular activity 
used only in connection with ath- 
letic events or in community parades. 
It is unnecessary to mention the suc- 
cessive steps that have transformed 
it into one of the best of our musical 
activities; from a noisy group of high 
school students of the “rah-rah” type 
into a course in the instrumental 
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curriculum blessed by the educators 
with full credit rating. To quote 
Prescott and Chidester: 


The World War was a definite mile-stone 
in the history of the school band. Previous 
to 1917, emphasis in the field of school in- 
strumental music was placed on the orches- 
tra; bands, as a rule, were neglected al- 
though a few organizations had become 
outstanding. After 1920 the order was re- 
versed. So fast was the growth of the band 
that its evolution almost assumed the pro- 
portions of a revolution. 

The reason for this impetus after 1920 
was undoubtedly the interest generated in 
band music by the World War. Every 
regiment and camp had a band. The air 
was filled with martial strains. Educators 
immediately recognized the importance of 
band music as a stimulant to the emotions. 
Their attention was also attracted to the 
educational possibilities of this medium of 
artistic expression. Thus, the interest in 
band music, developed during the war, was 
naturally carried over into the schools. 
The movement was aided further by the 
fact that scores of band leaders were 
trained by the government, and many of 
these men later became instrumental teach- 
ers in the schools. Finally, military train- 
ing and the R.O.T.C. band became a part 
of the school curriculum. The net result 
of the ensuing development over a period 
of fifteen years is a band in most of the 
progressive public schools in America. 


In my lecture notes used in a 
course in Band and Orchestra Meth- 
ods and Materials, I have a section 
devoted to arguments that have been 
used in the past to convince school 
boards that the school band should 
be a part of the curriculum. While 
these arguments were more essential 
in the formative period of school 
bands, they are still presented to and 
discussed by students because of the 
fact that American schools are not 
yet completely sold on the proposi- 
tion that the band should be placed 
on the same level as any other school 
subject. Even at the present time, 
many young teachers just entering 

1Gerald R. Prescott and Lawrence W. 
Chidester, Getting Results with School 


Bands. Carl Fischer, Inc., New York, and 
Paul A. Schmitt Co., Minneapolis, 1938. 


the 
Program 





the field find that this situation ex- 
ists and they may have to battle to 
get the band into the school pro- 
gram. Briefly, the arguments boil 
down to the following statements: 

1. The band presents vocational 
training for those students who will 
make music a profession. 

2. The band presents an avoca- 
tional interest for a larger number 
of students who will derive much 
future pleasure by playing in indus- 
trial, community, or fraternal bands 
as they take their places as citizens 
in a community. 

3. Any activity must have some 
value if it is sponsored by the school 
or if it is permitted to use the school 
name. The band, therefore, should 
have a place in the curriculum and 
be accredited, with academic and 
financial backing of the school board 
to build it to its greatest possible 
state of proficiency. 

4. The band serves as an incen- 
tive for students who are studying 
privately on the instruments in- 
cluded therein, and must have the 
time and backing to maintain its 
standard of skill in order to serve in 
this capacity. 

5: The band is a morale builder 
and is an obvious source of pleasure, 
not only to its members, but to the 
school as a whole and to the com- 
munity at large. 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Solos For any instrument with piano accompaniment or for All 


Instruments together in unison with piano accompaniment 


Waster Whlodies 
y ™ Young Whusicians 


Contains 32 of the most celebrated compositions by thie Great Masters 


On the first page of each composition as shown below is a picture of ine composer and 
a short biographical sketch of each and interpretative notes. 


These little classics will do much fo awaken the love of the young student for the beautiful in good music 


They were selected for inclusion in Master Melodies because of having stood the test 
of time and well within the understanding of the young student. 



















CHARLES GOUNOD (Goo-noh). Born in Paris in 1818; died in1893: He was often 
called “The Idol of French Opera”. He displayed great musical talent at an early age. His 
compositions are noted for beautiful melody and his best known opera is “Faust”. He was 
a great favorite with the English nobility and spent many years in London. Hosts of his ad- 
mirers and musical followers attended his burial at Saint Cloud, outside of Paris. 


O, TENDER MOON: The six measure piano introduction should serve the solo well as 
regards tempo style and expression. To be played very /egafo, in a flowing manner. Note 
slight crescendo and diminuendo in third and fourth measures, also in measures five to eight 


inclusive. 
O, Tender Moon GOUNOD 
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The Broadening Scope 


OES music education exist only 

in the school classroom? Re- 
cently a swing trumpet player ap- 
pearing in person at a New York 
movie theater attracted thousands of 
school children who stood in line 
for hours, beginning in the early 
morning, and sat in the theater 
through five continuous perform- 
ances, with only sandwiches and 
chocolate bars to sustain them while 
they listened. At the junior high 
school sectional meeting of the East- 
ern Music Educators Wartime In- 
stitute held at Rochester, New York, 
in March, 1943, it was reported that 
three separate surveys indicated an 
average of twenty hours or more of 
listening to the radio each week by 
junior high school children—more 
hours than were spent in school by 
many of these children. At the panel 
discussion on “The Relation of the 
Studio Teacher to ‘the Complete 
Scheme of Music Education” held 
in connection with the Milwaukee 
meeting of the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference in 1942, it was 
stated that the parents in a typical 
American city paid three times as 
much money for private music in- 
struction as the entire school music 
budget of such a city. 

When most colleges and universi- 
ties throughout the country changed 
their departments of school music 
into departments of music education, 
and when the largest national organ- 
ization of music teachers changed 
its name from Music Supervisors Na- 
tional Conference to Music Edu- 
cators National Conference, much 
more than a new name was involved. 
This change implied the challenge 
to look for music education wherever 
we might find it. For better or for 
worse, music heard in our theaters, 
over the radio, in private studios, in 
colleges and conservatories, in the 
churches, in the home, as well as in 
the public schools, is affecting the 
lives of children and adults. Every 
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man and woman concerned with 
music education would do well to 
look for it in all these places, and to 


work for a_ desirable education 
wherever education is going on. 

Having glanced at this broad pic- 
ture, let us concern ourselves with 
the development of the relationship 
between two forces that have not al- 
ways been as close as they should be, 
namely, the private studio and the 
school classroom. Specifically let us 
ask, “How can the studio and the 
schoolroom profit from working with 
each other, and how can they coop- 
erate with each other?” 


HUMAN VALUES 


The private studio can profit from 
examining the goals of the public 
school. “Music,” says James L. Mur- 
sell, ‘exists to serve human values.” 
Our music study is worth while if 
it makes the pupil happier and capa- 
ble of bringing happiness to others. 
No matter how well Johnnie can 
play a scale or even a carefully 
memorized piece, unless music is 
making his life richer, the lessons 
are wasted. 

Music should develop poise and 
social confidence. The highest de- 
velopment of technical skill, the 


most sensitively organized musician- 
ship is futile unless the student can 
play or sing for his friends with poise 
and confidence. All too often music 
study has produced nervousness, fear, 
and physical as well as mental dis- 
comfort. Worth-while music study 
should result in confidence, ease, and 
radiant vitality. The boy or girl, 
man or woman, who has music to 
share with his friends should experi- 
ence a glowing sense of contribution. 

Not only the goals but the mate- 
rials of school music suggest new pos- 
sibilities to the studio. Exercises 
which exist purely for the hope of 
some future reward, and the long 
list of pieces composed primarily for 
teaching and not carefully examined 
for their musical worth have given 
way to materials which are fun to 
play and sing. Folk tunes of all ages 
and countries, compositions of our 
own best composers today, and mas- 
ter works of bygone days have now 
come into their own in the studio 
as well as in the classroom. 

Studio materials are no longer 
built on an old approach which as- 
sumes that one narrow phase of 
music must be learned at a time 
before an interesting background is 
built. No longer are piano teachers 
justified in using books which start 
on middle C and go up a few notes 
or down a few notes before they add 
gradually the rest of the bass and 
treble staffs. No longer can we hold 
back the pupil for months of work 
in the key of C and gradually add 
one more sharp or one more flat at 
a time. Just as the child in school 
learns to sing songs in all keys, the 
piano pupil, the violin pupil, or the 
student of some other instrument 
learns to play pieces in a rich var: -y 
of keys from the beginning. 

By the same token, our studio 
teachers are finding music rhythmi- 
cally and harmonically interesting 


(Continued on page 33) 
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Four and Twenty Questions on a 


Music Teacher’s Responsibilities 





OLLOWING are some of the 

questions that a high school mu- 
sic teacher might do well to ask 
herself concerning her responsibili- 
ties: 

What is expected of me by the 
school administrators? 

What is expected of me by the 
pupils? 

What is expected of me by the 
community? 

Am I primarily a glee club con- 
ductor, a band conductor, a 
teacher of music classes, the di- 
rector of the annual operetta, 
the arranger and conductor of 
assembly programs, or the fac- 
ulty member who perhaps will 
prepare music programs for 
every conceivable meeting, both 
within and outside the school? 

If none of the above can be called 
my first responsibility, what is 
the relative importance of each? 

What percentage of the high 
school enrollment should I con- 
tact directly, and does this per- 
centage justify my place on the 
faculty? How can I reach more 
pupils with my music program, 
if this seems desirable? 

Is there « grave danger of my be- 
coming so “arty” that I lose 
touch with the average high 
school student? 


By LUTHER A. RICHMAN 


State Supervisor of Music, Virginia 


Am I dabbling in so many differ- 
ent things that I am doing a 
superficial piece of music in- 
struction? 

Am I capable and willing to give 
a good portion of my time to the 
“dumb bunnies?” Do I consider 
this a waste of time? 

Am I convinced that a highly pro- 
fessional bit of music work by 
the talented few will do more 
for music in a school and a com- 
munity than any other approach 
to the problem? 

Do I have music assembly pro- 
grams that challenge the inter- 
est of the pupils, or do I con- 
sider this unimportant? 

Do I know enough about social 
science, English, geography, and 
the other high school subjects 
to bring my music into these 
classes without disrupting the 
sequence of the class work? 
Would it be a good idea if I 
were capable of doing this? 

Could I encourage the various high 
school teachers who are inter- 
ested in music to bring some ap- 
propriate music into their class 
work? Would it be advisable for 
me to have a period each day 
set aside for “on call” visits to 
classes other than music classes? 
If I had such a period on my 
schedule, how far in advance 
would I need to have the call 
from a teacher in order to pre- 
pare to make a real contribution 
to the class work under discus- 
sion? Would these contacts have 
a tendency to focus the high 
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school student’s attention on the 
opportunities offered by the mu- 
sic department? 

Just what are my résponsibilities 
to the pupil who is very talented 
in music, to the student who is 
not interested in music, and to 
the student of average musical 
intelligence? 

What are my duties in connection 
with school and community re- 
lationship? What can I reason- 
ably be expected to do in regard 
to calls from community groups 
in preparing and _ presenting 
musical programs for them? 
What should I do about taking 
my groups to various churches 
in the community? What should 
I do about accepting invitations 
to appear as soloist on various 
programs? 

No one can answer these questions 
for you. They must be considered 
from every individual’s viewpoint, 
and in the frame of reference of the 
school and community in which you 
teach. It is my opinion that these 
questions deserve careful thought re- 
sulting in some definite action. 

Perhaps enough study of these 
questions would result in our high 
school music programs’ being freed 
from the present-day criticism that 
we are not doing a really good piece 
of teaching of music for the whole 
school population. In any case, I 
am sure that it would be highly de- 
sirable for us to exchange our experi- 
ences in regard to the extension of 
the music programs in our high 
schools. 
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BAND MUSIC 
of the TIMES 


THE U. S. of A. ARMED FORCES MARCH 
Full Band 

By Henry Fillmore $ .75 

A trumpet and drum march with the American 

style marching rhythm. 


CURTIS BAY MARCH 


By Corwin H. Taylor 75 
To the officers and men of-the U. S. Coast Guard 
Training Station, Curtis Bay, Md. 


HAIL AMERICA — PATRIOTIC MEDLEY 











By Aug. H. Schaefer 2.00 

Contains: ‘To the Colors,” “America the Beauti- 

ful,” “Marine’s Hymn,” and “Battle Cry of Free- 

dom.” 

REVIEW—RECENT RELEASES 
FOR BAND 
CHINESE WAR MARCH 

Richard A. Kurth 1.50 





An interesting and entertaining concert number 
featuring the Chinese rhythms with. the Cymbal, 
Gong and Tom-Tom effects. 


CONCERTINO RIDICOLO 
Leo. Vitello 1.50 


A band director with a little showmanship can put 
this over with a bang. All required is a fair 
clarinetist to play the few foolish cadenzas, a 
pack of playing cards or marbles, janitor with 
dust pan and broom, and a hammer with which 
to make noises-—finally, a pistol to be used on 
the noise-maker, the janitor. 


ELEPHANT’S DANCE 
Dr. C. S. Putnam 2.00 
Tuba (Eb-BBl) Solo with Band. 
JUNE CAPRICE 
Joseph Paulson 1.50 


Bb Clarinet Solo with Band accompaniment. Xylo- 
phona Solo with Band accompaniment. (Either 
Solo also published with Piano accompaniment at 














50c.). 
JITTERY JIM 
C. Frangkiser .. 75 
Trombone characteristic. It’s good! 
LA CHIQUITA 
A. §. Miescev............. 1.50 





Concert number of the Mexican style. 


LA PALOMA (Yradier) 
Arr. by Aug. H. Schaefer 2.00 


You'll like the new arrangement of this very 
popular Spanish Serenade. 


LITTLE RED CABOOSE 
De Loyce Moffitt 1.50 
Concert novelty featuring train effects (reversed 
mouthpieces, etc.), instrumental incidental solos 
and vocal trio. The lyric’s based on “Boarding 
the Little Red Caboose with smokestack on its 
back,” etc. Kids go for it! 
TWO PAIR OF SLIPPERS 
Dr. C. S. Putnam 2.00 


Fantasia for four Trombones and Band. 


SWINGING THE INGOTS 
De Loyce Moffitt 1.50 


A concert swing number 


WILD FLOWERS, Caprice 
M. S. Rocereto 2.00 


FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE 


CINCINNATI 2 OHIO 






































@ Piano Classes in 


the Public Schools 


By 
FAY 
TEMPLETON 
FRISCH 
Public Schools, 


New Rochelle, 
N.Y. 





y= are the piano classes so frequently the “Or- 
__ Phan Annie” of the public school music educa- 
tion program? One reason is that there are too few 
teacher-training institutions in the country which offer 
practical courses in class piano methods. Another rea- 
son is that relatively few directors and supervisors of 
music have taken the time and made the effort to find 
out what good class piano instruction is and what 
equipment and training a good class piano instructor 
must have. 

Here is a director who is ready to start piano classes 
in his schools. He hires Susan Smith as the teacher. Now 
Susan has just been graduated from a good conserva- 
tory. She plays exceptionally well and has a pleasing 
personality. But the director has not investigated fur- 
ther than that, perhaps because he himself is-not cer- 
tain about the necessary qualifications. 

Susan makes a brave start, but before the school year 
is over the pupils in her classes become disinterested, 
there is obvious lack of organization, the classes gradu- 
ally dissolve, and the director decides that this class 
piano idea is not all that it is supposed to be, so he 
writes it off as a loss. 

Susan’s own piano-playing skill and her background 
of a good musical education were not enough. She 
needed to know a lot of other things which no one had 
bothered to teach her. The class piano teacher must 
know the technics of piano playing. She should have 
extensive knowledge of piano literature, and a good 
general musical education. She should have had train- 
ing in child psychology and classroom management and 
should have good perspective of the relationship of the 
classes to the music program as a whole and a knowl- 
edge of general educational requirements of elementary 
schools. 

It is an asset to have had some business training too. 
There are accounts to keep. There are fees to collect. 
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This is not the most pleasant part of 
class piano teaching in the public 
schools, but it is necessary under the 
present setup and requires a busi- 
nesslike attitude on the part of the 
teacher. 

The piano teacher must be able to 
work well with the principals of the 
schools, the classroom teacher, other 
members of the music faculty, and 
the parent-teacher groups. A knowl- 
edge of what the other groups are 
doing and when school and parent- 
teacher programs are to be given 
affords piano classes opportunities for 
demonstrations and recitals. In other 
words, successful class piano teach- 
ing is a full-time job and requires 
constant research and application on 
the part of the teacher. 

If Susan had learned some of these 
requirements in a class piano meth- 
ods course, she would have been pre- 
pared for the problems which con- 
fronted her. There are not enough 
courses of this kind offered in our 
teacher-training schools. 

The Syracuse Bulletin has stated 
very well the needs of the successful 
teacher: 

The successful teacher needs the edu- 
cation of a college president, the executive 
ability of a financier, the humility of a 
deacon, the adaptability of a chameleon, 
the hope of an optimist, the courage of a 
hero, the wisdom of a serpent, the gentle- 
ness of a dove, the patience of Job, the 
grace of God, and the persistence of the 
devil. 

The class piano teacher needs these 
attributes to a superlative degree. 

In some school systems the music 
director will not start the piano 
classes because he is afraid of antag- 
onizing the private teacher. Actually 
he is losing an opportunity to help 
the private studio. The classes are 
laboratories for discovering ability. 
They are elective, therefore pupils 
remain only as long as the classes 
meet their needs. Some continue 
with a private teacher after the first 
year; others continue their study in 
the schools—in many cases through 
five years of class work. However, 
the number of pupils each year who 
go on with private studios is large, 
and the awakened interest in piano 
playing increases each year. When 
the private teachers realize the thor- 
oughness of the training in the fun- 
damentals received in class piano 
groups they are happy to have these 
pupils. The classes awaken the inter- 

(Continued on page 43) 
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MARCHING ALONG 


A fantasy for mixed voices and piano duet. 
Arrangement and original music by Domenico Savino. 
Additional text by John Latouche. 


Domenico Savino arranged this ingenious fantasy of America's 
most patriotic songs — "Anchors Aweigh", “Over There”, 
“The Marine's Hymn", and "Marching Along Together” — 
and added his own original music to enhance the presentation. 
It can be performed by choral group and band, or choral 
group and piano duet. It can also be performed as a piano 
duet composition, or as a band selection. 


Standard Band, $5.00 Symphonic Band, $7.50 


NEW! DISTINCTIVE! TIMELY! 


Arranged by 
Comin’ In On A Wing And A Prayer Paul Yoder 
The Squadron Song Paul Yoder 
Manzanillo A Feist Publication Paul Yoder 
The Song Of The Seabees Paul Yoder 
The Hills, The Devil And MacArthur 


Standard Band, 75c¢ Symphonic Band, $1.25 


American Patrol 0000000. Oave Bennett 
Standard Band, $1.50 Symphonic Band, $2.50 
a 
Educational Division 


THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION * 152 West 52nd St., New York 


Robbins Music Corporation + Leo Feist, Inc. + Miller Music Corporation 








The Educational Program of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs 





HERE seems to be, in the pub- 


lic mind, considerable diver- 
gence of opinion regarding what 
constitutes wartime service on the 
part of a cultural organization. In 


By ANNE M. GANNETT 


President 
National Federation of Music Clubs 


some circles there is a pronounced 
conviction that cultural programs of 
the prewar vintage should be aban- 
doned for the rolling of bandages, 
the collection of salvage, the sale of 
war stamps and bonds, the study of 
war legislation, and the discussion 
of postwar problems. The books, 
the plays, the music of the classicists 
and of the great creative artists of 
today have in large measure gone 
into the discard in organization pro- 
grams unless they have some direct 
relationship to the war. 

To that attitude the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs has not sub- 
scribed entirely. Its leaders are fired 
with enthusiasm for the successful 
prosecution of the war, the speediest 
possible victory, and postwar settle- 


ments that will both guarantee and 
implement the Four Freedoms. Its 
members roll bandages, drive ambu- 
lances, collect records for the Army 
and Navy. But since the moment 
the foe struck at Pearl Harbor, those 
to whom the program of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs 
has been entrusted have consistently 
held that one of the foremost obliga- 
tions of cultural groups is to pre- 
serve American culture relatively in- 
tact for our fighting men when they 
return. Our soldiers, sailors, and 
aviators will want to come back to 
good books and plays, to normal 
amusements, and if they are like the 
men who returned from the last war, 
they will also want to talk with peo- 
ple who have a stimulating fund of 
conversation which does not relate 
to Guadalcanal, the North African 
campaign, the bombing of Central 





language. 





Now ready... 
BOOK ONE OF 


—-heyboard Speech 


A NEW graded course of piano music, chiefly from 
the masters, through which one may learn to interpret 
and express music with the same interest and growth 
in skill which guides the learning and use of any 


22} COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





Book One of KEYBOARD SPEECH is a very first 
book for children based upon childhood experiences, 
beginning with the first curious step the child takes 
toward the piano, and his natural inclination to 
experiment with the ke}s. 


MAKES PIANO STUDY A JOY FROM THE VERY FIRST LESSON 


Delightfuliy illustrated by Martha Powell Setchell Price One Dollar 


C.C. Bivshard & Co. 
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Europe, or even the prolonged fight- 
ing in Russia and China. 

Naturally no one can predict with 
certainty when this war will be over. 
It may be a matter of months, a year 
or two; or it may stretch out through 
most of the remaining lifetime of 
those who have passed their prime. 
And if it is prolonged, most of the 
young and virile men in their mid- 
dle twenties and early thirties will 
have been absorbed in the fighting 
forces by the time it is over. For 
that reason it seems to me that the 
most intimate concern of cultural 
organizations, certainly of our own 
organization, is with the boys and 
girls in their late teens and early 
twenties who will be shaping the 
life of that nebulous tomorrow. 

It is with some such conviction in 
mind that the National Federation 
of Music Clubs has during the past 
two years considerably intensified the 
work of its Student and Junior Divi- 
sions. The work of the Student Di- 
vision, which seeks to attract into 
membership young people between 
the ages of eighteen and twenty-five 
—young people who have been mem- 
bers of secondary school glee clubs 
or orchestras, of college music clubs, 
orchestras, chamber music groups— 
has been directed for the past two 
years by Mr. H. Merrills Lewis, a 
member of the music faculty of the 
Woman’s College of Furman Uni- 
versity, Greenville, South Carolina. 
He is a graduate of the Yale School of 
Music and a Fellow of the Juilliard 
Graduate School. In his seven years 
at Furman University Mr. Lewis has 
constantly been in intimate contact 
with student groups. His faith in 
the musical potentialities of young 
people is tremendous and his: en- 
thusiasm for awakening their crea- 
tive impulse equally great. He was 
responsible for initiating the first 
Student Composition Contest the 
Federation ever held, which resulted 
in the selection of four highly com- 
mendable works out of an apprecia- 
ble number of worth-while entries 
and the adoption of Student Com- 
position Contests as an apparently 
permanent feature of the Federation 
program. Miss Marion Bauer, one 
of the best known of present-day 
composers, is in charge of this ac- 
tivity. 

Another Federation project which 
gives further proof of our convic- 
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tion that it is our obligation to 
insure America’s musical future by 
encouraging young musicians was the 
granting of three scholarships in 
strings to the Berkshire Music Cen- 
ter in the summer of 1942. The 
three young violinists from widely 
separated parts of the country whom 
we sent to Tanglewood were all 
members of the first orchestra and 
worked directly with Dr. Serge Kous- 
sevitzky. They profited so much by 
the experience that we had again 
voted scholarships this year, but with 
the closing of the Center, we trans- 
ferred one ef those scholarships to 
Interlochen. 

For the past few years we have 
annually chosen a recipient for the 
Edgar Stillman Kelley Junior Schol- 
arship from among the teen age 
musicians of the country. This schol- 
arship, raised and maintained by our 
Junior Division of more than 60,000 
members, all of them under eighteen 
years of age, comes largely from 
penny contributions. The scholar- 
ship consists of $250 per annum to 
be used for advanced musical study, 
available for three successive years if 
the rate of improvement seems to 
warrant. David Smith, pianist, a 
Cincinnati Conservatory student, 
Jean Graham, a Chicago pianist, 
Genevieve Terry, a Cheyenne, Wyo- 
ming, violinist, and Bernice Sher, an 
Atlantic City pianist have heen the 
recipients to date. 

The selection of the Ed w Still- 
man Kelley Junior Scholarsl ip win- 
ner is but one of many acti\ ties of 
our thriving Junior Division, of 
which Mrs. Phyllis Lations Hanson 
of Worcester, a piano teacher special- 
izing in junior and juvenile training, 
is the leader. She had ten years of 
experience in the Junior Division of 
the Federation in various executive 
capacities before she became Na- 
tional Junior Counselor in 1941, six 
years of that time as Chairman of 
Junior Competitive Festivals, one of 
the most important and interesting 
of our Junior activities. Under her 
direction the program of these fes- 
tivals was greatly expanded, and it 
now includes not only musical per- 
formance on various types of instru- 
ments—ranging from the very simple 
ones used in a rhythm band to the 
harp, the woodwinds, and the organ 
—but also chamber music, chorus and 


(Continued on page 39) 











Like Magic! 


NEW WAY 
Band Book 


por Seginners 


This remarkable new band book turns 
beginners into playing bands within 
a few days. There is nothing easier 
and nothing better. Contains 35 best 
known compositions suitable for every 
occasion. All instruments are play- 
able together for Band, Duet, Trio or 
Quartet. Each instrument book in- 
cludes both the melody and harmony 
part on two separate lines. 


Compiled and arranged by 
ROSARIO BOURDON 


Contents 


Scales and Exercises in Rhythm 
. Stars of the Summer Night 
. How Can I Leave Thee 
. Aura Lee 
. Far Away 
Auld Lang Syne 
Gaudeamus Igitur 
. Nellie Was a Lady 
. Oh! Susanna 
. Cradle Song (Rock-a-bye Baby) 
. Shepherd’s Song 
. Alma Mater 
12. When Love Was Kind 
13. Farmer in the Dell 
14. Home Sweet Home 
15. Loreley 
16. Sweet and Low 
17. Northern Song 
18. Prayer, from Hansel & Gretel 
19. Passing Through Lorraine 
20. Nocturne (Mendelssohn) 
21. I've Been Working on the Railroad 
22. Ode to Triumph (Brahms) 
23. Ode to Joy (Beethoven) 
24. Consolation (Mendelssohn) 
25. Shoo Fly Don’t Bother Me 
26. Air Cadet, March 
27. Flying Fortress, March 
28. Soldier’s Farewell 
29. Il Dulci Jubilo 
30. Ye Watchers and Ye Holy Ones 
31. Captain Jinks 
32. Fair Land of Poland (Balfe) 
33. Bendemeer’s Stream 
34. Atlantic Coast, March 
35. Pacific Coast, March 


Published for all band 
instruments and violins 


Price 35¢ each book 
Piano Conductor 75c 
Sample book sent free 


EMIL ASCHER, Inc. 


Established 1879 
315 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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The Value of the Individual Voice 


ILLIONS of Americans who use 

their voices both in speaking 
and in singing throughout their life- 
time are beginning to wonder why 
their voices are a liability instead of 
an asset. Just what is being done 
about the individual voice by the 
schools, colleges, and private teach- 
ers throughout the country? What 
steps are being taken to turn the 
liability of a poor voice into the 
asset of a good one? ‘These are ques- 
tions which today confront every 
vocal educator. These are questions 
which the administrators of our 
schools and colleges must face with 
increasing frankness and understand- 
ing, realizing that adequate answers 
lie in providing vocal training to 
every individual from childhood, 
through adolescence, and into adult 
life. This they must do if they are 
to fulfill their duties as educators. 

No intelligent individual would 
refute the statement that a pleasant 
speaking voice or a beautiful singing 
voice is a great asset to the individ- 
ual. There never was a time. when 
the truth of this statement was more 
generally recognized. 

The one fact which is forgotten by 
or unknown to most people is that 
good speaking and singing voices in 
certain individuals are not acquired 
by accident but by cultivation and 
training. People with trained speak- 
ing and singing voices can be spotted 
in any group. They stand out from 
the crowd, poised and assured, pos- 
sessed of an invaluable personal asset. 

It is to be hoped that the time will 
come when it will be a rare thing 
indeed to find a person who does not 
possess a good speaking and singing 
voice. If this hope is to become a 
reality, the training must be started 
in the kindergarten and must con- 
tinue through elementary school 
grades to high school and college and 
into adult life. 

We can readily see how this can be 
done in the high schools, colleges, 
and private studio, but how is it pos- 


By BERNARD U. TAYLOR 
Juilliard School of Music 





sible to give this type of education to 
children in the kindergarten and 
early grades? The answer to this 
question is plain to those vocal edu- 
cators who have thoroughly studied 
the voices of individuals of every age 
level, and who know what can be 
done. 

In a recent release by the Ameri- 
can Academy of Teachers of Singing 
after a very exhaustive study of this 
important question, the following 
statement appeared: 

We believe that the functioning of the 
voice of the child, of the adolescent and of 
the adult is governed by identical physical 
laws; that the principles governing the use 
of the voice are the same in all three 
stages. 

From childhood to maturity there is a 
development of the body structure, but no 
change in position or muscular action. 

Long investigation and experience 
by leading vocal educators in schools, 
colleges, and private studios attest to 
the truth of this premise. 

From a practical point of view, 
then, all voices can and should be 
trained. Furthermore, the conscién- 
tious and discerning vocal educator, 
either consciously or unconsciously, 
fulfilis two important duties: (1) 
preserving the natural voice and pre- 
venting insofar as is possible, the 
formation of bad habits; (2) correct- 
ing the bad habits as soon as they 
appear. This brings all vocal train- 
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ing into two stages, the preventive 
stage and the corrective stage. 

The preventive stage is that period 
in early life when incorrect habits 
have not as yet been formed and 
when adequate supervision will pre- 
vent them from forming. By correc- 
tive we mean noting the first sign of 
the bad habit, and administering 
treatment which will assure that the 
right habit is established. For cor- 
rect use of the voice is a question of 
habit, and habits are established 
chiefly in the early formative years, 
but will carry over into adult life. 
This is true of any essentially physi- 
cal activity, such as vocal production, 
tennis, golf, and swimming. 


PREVENTIVE TRAINING 


Since practically no formal vocal 
training is given before the high 
school level (and usually in very 
small and sporadic doses even then) 
it becomes a bit more apparent why 
adulthood is reached by so many in- 
dividuals with no knowledge what- 
ever of how to use their speaking 
voices correctly, to say nothing of 
their singing voices. 

Among the questions which might 
be asked concerning the preventive 
and corrective training which is 
herein advocated are Who ts going to 
do it? ‘Can the schools and colleges 
afford to engage expert vocal techni- 
cians to teach each student in the 
school? Obviously, no. Even if there 
were enough teachers available, the 
expense would be too great, and any- 
way such a procedure would be un- 
necessary. Most of the preventive 
training in the lower grades could be 
adequately done by trained grade 
teachers and physical education in- 
structors. Much of the work would 
be non-musical and would involve 
the correction of faulty posture and 
bad speech habits and the preserva- 
tion of the natural vocal sound. 


Take, for example, the matter of 
faulty posture. This prevents nat- 
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ural coordination of the muscular 
action of the body. These muscular 
dislocations and tensions eventually 
bring about an unnatural vocal 
sound which becomes a fixed habit in 
no time at all. If these sounds are 
allowed to develop throughout the 
habit-forming years, extreme diffi- 
culty is encountered in the attempt 
to free the voice and correct the bad 
habits when college age and adult- 
hood are reached. 


There are a great many reasons 
why children acquire bad voice hab- 
its. Imitation of bad use of voice by 
parents, teachers, and associates is 
one of the chief causes. Practically 
all the technical faults that are to be 
found in adults are also to be found 
in the voices of children at all age 
levels. In my opinion, however, the 
chief cause of technical vocal malad- 
justments to be found in so many 
young students is the incorrect use 
of the voice in schoolroom singing 
and speaking which is allowed to go 
on unchecked year after year in many 
schools. The reason for this is fairly 
simple. Too many music supervisors 
are instrumentalists and know next 
to nothing about the voice. Too 
many pianists, violinists, and organ- 
ists are given the job of teaching 
singing. Naturally their approach 
to the problem becomes solely musi- 
cal. On the other hand, the vocal 
technician trains the instrument in 
order that music may be properly 
interpreted. 


THE VOCAL INSTRUMENT 

An accusing finger also can be 
pointed at the so-called elocution or 
speech teachers who seem to neglect 
training in the essential qualifica- 
tion of a good speaker, namely, to 
produce correct sound and to learn 
the proper technical use of the vocal 
instrument. Even in some of our 
largest universities the speech de- 
partments seem not to have learned 
that good speech depends on good 
vocal sound. Good sound depends 
on the proper coordination of the 
muscular action of the vocal mech- 
anism, which includes the entire 
body. The instrument itself must 
be trained, not just the articulating 
parts. All the efforts of speech teach- 
ers and personality experts to teach 
good diction, good use of the Eng- 
lish language, and so forth, are of 
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no avail, if at the same time the 
training of the vocal instrument per 
se is neglected. 


EXPERT TECHNICIANS 


It would require expert vocal tech- 
nicians to correct serious faults and 
take charge of advanced training, 
but the main job of preventive train- 
ing could be accomplished, as stated 
before, by trained grade teachers and 
physical education instructors until 
the junior and senior high school age 
level has been reached. From there 
on the corrective and development 
stage should be handled by the voice 
specialist. During the high school 
period the problems of the changing 
voice must be expertly handled if 
the gains made in the preventive 
stage in the lower grades are not to 
be completely lost. ‘The voice special- 
ists should carefully guide the voices 
of this age level not only technically 
but musically, and guidance must- 
cally includes the prevention of dam- 
age done to voices in high school 
and preparatory school glee clubs 
and choruses by allowing music to 
be sung which is injurious from the 
standpoint of tessitura. 

The subject of tessitura for voices 
is a vast and important one, and this 
is not the time to discuss it except to 
say that it has a great bearing on the 
preservation of the natural voice 
quality of the individual. 

Highly trained vocal technicians 
should continue to guide the individ- 
ual voices from the high school level 
through the college and university 
level and on into adult life. 

The challenge to administrative 
officials of our American schools and 
colleges and to teachers of the pri- 
vate studios in this vast program of 
training the individual voice is a 
serious one, and is becoming more 
serious every day. The handicaps 
which result from lack of training 
or from improper training of the in- 
dividual voice can no longer be over- 
looked as of no importance. It is to 
be earnestly hoped that administra- 
tive officials of our great school sys- 
tems will undertake to create a well- 
organized and integrated program 
which will give to each individual a 
well-trained voice to serve him 
throughout life, not as a liability but 
as an asset. 
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Recent Scientific Studies in Music 


2. A STUDY OF LANGUAGE READING HABITS 
AS RELATED TO MUSIC READING SKILL 





OR THE past one hundred years 

music reading has been one of 
the most important aspects of public 
school music instruction. From the 
very beginning of music education 
in America, music reading technics 
have been stressed. The parallel be- 
tween language and music reading is 
emphasized in many pedagogical 
works, so many in fact, that the 
young music teacher is led to believe 
that skill in one is linked with cor- 
responding skill in the other. But 
actually how much of an index to 
music reading proficiency is lan- 
guage reading? True, some splendid 
research has been done in the field 
of language reading, but do we real- 
ize how meager is the experimenta- 
tion in music reading? Much that 
we know about language reading has 
come from the photographing of eye 
movements of a reader in order to 
determine his efficiency with the 
symbols of written language. The 
study reported in this article em- 
ploys the photographic method of 
studying eye movements of the 
reader and, in addition, it attempts 
to ascertain the relationship between 
language and music reading habits. 
The materials and procedures used 
are described briefly below: 


By JACOB KWALWASSER 


Syracuse University 


Two hundred children, represent- 
ing grades 5 through 8, took part in 
this investigation.t Only six children 
were selected from any one classroom 
—the three best music readers and 
the three poorest ones. They were 
chosen by the music teacher, whose 
judgment was based upon actual suc- 
cess or failure on the part of the 
child in dealing with music notation 
in the schoolroom. Remember that 
those designated “Poorest” were most 
deficient and those designated “Best” 
were most proficient. Past perform- 
ance, rather than tests, was the basis 
for the classifications of “Best” and 
“Poorest.” Subsequently these chil- 
dren were tested individually. They 
were given a test of creative music, 
the Kwalwasser-Dykema Music Tests, 
and intelligence tests, and their eye 
movements were photographed in 
the act of reading English. 

We have found the creative music 
test a rather unique measure of mu- 
sicianship, and also a fairly adequate 
measure of music reading skill. The 
test encourages the child to carry on 
with the singing of a song, after the 
antecedent phrase has been sung and 
played by the experimenter a few 
times, without the consequent 
phrase. In other words, the child 
hears only the first half of the song 
and is asked to complete it, that is, 
sing the second half without assist- 
ance from the teacher. Of course all 
the songs used in this part of the 
study were unfamiliar. The children 
were tested individually and their 
“creations” were recorded by a re- 
cording machine. Subsequently, the 
records were analyzed and graded by 


1 The author wishes to acknowledge his 
indebtedness to Mr. Frederick Earl Mell- 
nitz for permission to report this study. 
Mr. Mellnitz submitted this research work 
to the Graduate School of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, August, 1942, as his Master of Music 
dissertation. The complete study may be 
obtained by writing to Syracuse University 
Library, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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a committee to determine how 
closely they approached the terminal 
phrases written by the composers of 
the songs. 


A portable ophthalmograph was 
used to photograph eye movements 
of the children in the act of language 
reading. The movement of both 
eyes was photographed. Generally, 
a reader is unaware of the way in 
which his eyes function, and the fact 
that he has little voluntary control 
over this activity increases the valid- 
ity of the reading graphs as an ana- 
lytical and prognostic device. A com- 
plete description of the ophthalmo- 
graph would be out of place in this 
article, but it might interest the 
reader to know that the instrument 
consists of a camera, lamps, lenses, 
mirrors, etc. The light generated by 
small bulbs is focused on the eyes of 
the reader and reflected as two beams 
of light which trace the movements 
of the eyes on moving films. While 
the child reads his eye movements 
are photographed. The eye fixations 
or pauses are recorded as vertical 
marks forming a sort of stairway. 
The number of steps in the stairway 
represents the number of fixations 
made on each line of writing. At 
the end of each stairway there is a 
thin horizontal line to the left which 
indicates the movement of the eyes 
from the end of one line to the be- 
ginning of the next. (See Figure on 
p. 37-) Then with the aid of the 
Reading Graph Analyzer, these 200 
children were rated with respect to 
their eye movements while reading 
the same specimen card. 

Intelligence test scores and Kwal- 
wasser-Dykema test scores were then 
obtained for all the children. As- 
suming that the nature and purpose 
of these tests are understood by the 
reader, let us proceed with the re- 
sults of the study and a brief inter- 
pretation of the findings. 

(Continued on page 36) 
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By ROY HARRIS 

RH! A Red Bird In A Green Tree (SATB) 25c 
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By GEORGE LEROY LINDSAY 554 A Swan {9SA] 


556 Blessed Jesus (SSA) 


By NORMAND LOCKWOOD 
America, Oh Democratic Nation (SATB) 
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JUKE BOXES 


Contending that modern juke 
box operation in the performance 
of copyright music without permis- 
sion of the owner constitutes in- 
fringement of copyright, the Amer- 
ican Society of Composers, Authors 
and Publishers has initiated a gen- 
eral campaign to collect royalties 
for juke box use of its members’ 
music. 

It is estimated that there are half 
a million juke boxes throughout 
the nation, and that the annual 
income from these coin-operated 
machines reaches into many mil- 
lions. ASCAP’s contention is that 
the exemption of coin-operated ma- 
chines in the 1909 copyright law 
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did not anticipate the current juke 
box situation, particularly in view 
of the juke box having in many in- 
stances supplanted live musicians. 
It believes that the juke box com- 
petition with other forms of re- 
corded music and with live musi- 
cians contitutes an inequity which 
the courts should remedy. 


GOLDMAN CONCERTS 


The fourth week of the Daniel 
Guggenheim Memorial Concerts by 
The Goldman Band included two 
Beethoven programs, a Holst pro- 
gram, and one featuring Tchaikov- 
sky music. On Friday, July ninth, 
the anniversary of the birth of 
Daniel Guggenheim, a special pro- 





gram was rendered as a tribute to 
his memory. On Thursday, July 
eighth, only original band works 
were played. 


ASCAP—AFMR 


The American Society of Compo- 
sers, Authors and Publishers has 
turned a check for $4,966.46 to the 
Armed Forces Master Records, Inc., 
the organization which is supplying 
our men in the Service with re- 
corded libraries of music. 

The check represents the proceeds 
from the Rachmaninoff Memorial 
Concert which the Society sponsored 
June first, at Carnegie Hall, in be- 
half of the Armed Forces Master 
Records, Inc. 
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Where Is 
That Tune? 


By 
HUGO FREY 


Robbins 
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T IS not only in swing music, or in the newest fad 
of boogie-woogie, that the melody and lyrics of a 
popular song are submerged; this has been the case 
throughout the whole music world because of the great 
amount of ‘over-arranging” to which songs are sub- 
jected. Today’s arrangers, particularly those who work 
in radio, have lost the proper feeling for a popular song. 
At your own piano, when you play a popular classic, 
you enjoy its melody and harmony. Even more im- 
portant, the lyrics have become an integral part of your 
appreciation of the song. Then you turn on the radio 
and hear the same song broadcast with a brilliant rain- 
bow of harmonic dazzle woven around it. Puzzle: Find 
the tune! 

You ponder on why all that arranging is necessary 
if the song is good. The popular songs of today are 
exceptionally well harmonized in the published copies 
and should require very little adjusting in their scoring. 
But radio arrangers claim that they cannot hold their 
listeners’ attention without employing every scoring 
trick known to the trade. 

This frantic arranging craze dates back to the incep- 
tion of electrical recordings, and has been brought to a 
red heat by the practices of those who score for the 
movies. Even famous composers have been employed 
to arrange orchestration effects, some of which chill the 
blood—or bring it to the boiling point! 

To get back to the enjoyment of the unadulterated 
composition, song or instrumental piece, I want to say 
that the music of our public schools has come as a 
saving grace, creating a demand for “pure” music, and 
at the same time stimulating creative talent that is even 
now showing results. 

The schools are also responsible for a tremendous 
awakening in the choral field and, in spite of the re- 
strictions the war has brought about, some very spec- 
tacular festivals have been held in the past year. I was 

(Continued on page 32) 
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HE United States Army Band, 

representative band of the en- 
tire Army and one of the finest mili- 
tary and concert bands in the world, 
is now stationed at historic Fort 
Myer, Virginia, in a new, ultra-mod- 
ern auditorium constructed entirely 
of non-vital materials and designed 
especially for perfect broadcasting of 
the many programs carried on the 
networks. 

A direct descendant of the Gen- 
eral Headquarters Band, American 
Expeditionary Forces of World War 
I, the United States Army Band was 
organized by General Pershing in 
1922 and was stationed at the Army 
War College until it moved into its 
present quarters. 

Duties of the United States Army 
Band are many and varied, among 
them greeting visiting chief execu- 
tives, royalty, foreign diplomats and 
other celebrities, as well as our own 
national heroes. The Army Band 
leads the inaugural and other pa- 
rades and plays for all kinds of Army 
ceremonies besides broadcasting off- 
cial and concert programs. Since a 
planned program of off-duty recrea- 
tion is important for maintaining 
the morale of officer and enlisted 
personnel alike, the Army Band 
Dance Orchestra is a very important 
unit. Among its weekly engagements 
is playing at such spots as the Stage 
Door Canteen. Smaller units, such 
as the Dixieland Octet, the wood- 
wind quintet, the clarinet and trom- 
bone quartets, and top-flight soloists 
provide many special features at con- 
certs and radio broadcasts. 

Administration of this busy, fast- 
moving, strictly professional organi- 
zation is a difficult and responsible 
job. Colonel Thomas E. May, the 
commanding officer, is a two-fisted 
executive with wide experience in 
all phases of military duty. His keen 
perception and ideal of perfect or- 
ganization demand that every mem- 
ber of the United States Army Band 
be a soldier of the highest caliber in 





addition to being a good musician. 

Captain Thomas F. Darcy, Jr., 
band leader, will not allow “tempera- 
ment” to be coupled with music. His 
highly sensitive musical talents, com- 
bined with a thoroughly organized 
business approach, have developed 
the Army Band into one of the most 
outstanding musical organizations of 
all time. He was the youngest band 
leader with the A.E.F. in France 
in the first World War, and saw 
more than two years of service over- 
seas. In addition to his duties as 
leader of the United States Army 
Band, he is dean of the Army Music 
School, source of all new Army band 
leaders in the present conflict. 

The Army Music School is also 
stationed at Fort Myer and is under 
the same administration as the Uni- 
ted States Army Band, with Colonel 
Thomas E. May, Commandant, and 
Captain Thomas F. Darcy, Jr., Dean. 

The Army Music School is main- 
tained for the sole purpose of train- 
ing enlisted men of the Army as 
band leaders, the graduates being 
assigned to combat units wherever 
needed, in the grade of warrant off- 
cer. Graduates of the School are 
now serving in practically all thea- 
ters of operation. 


(Continued on page 28) 
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HINDSLEY 


(Continued from page 26) 


“Shootin’ before tootin’”  ex- 
presses the philosophy of the Army 
Music School. Under the precepts 
laid down by Colonel May, emphasis 
is placed upon leadership, and band- 
masters are taught to be soldiers first 
and musicians afterward. Admit- 
tance to the school is by competitive 
examination only, and no candidate 
is eligible until he has first com- 
pleted his thirteen weeks of basic 
training. This requirement provides 
assurance that candidates have be- 
come proficient in the use of military 
arms and weapons as well as musical 
instruments and in tactics pertaining 
to their respective Army branches. 
In other words, a candidate, to be- 
come a bandmaster, must know how 
to handle a bayonet before he is 
taught to handle a baton. In line 
with this principle, members of the 
school are given a thorough ground- 
ing in military formatioas and ad- 
ministration as well as in musician- 
ship and the technique of conducting 
military bands. 

During the last war, band members 
were widely used as stretcher bearers 
in the evacuation of wounded from 
areas of conflict. While this remains 
a duty to which they are subjected in 
times of emergency, the regimental 
band’s prime military function to- 
day, as stressed by Colonel May, is 
security-duty. This service includes 
guarding installations in the rear, 
guarding prisoners of war, and 
guarding bivouac areas. 

Regarding security-duty, Colonel 
May says: 


The experience of the last war showed that 
service as stretcher bearers contributed to 
the breaking up of bands at a time when 
they could be most useful. This was due 
not so much to casualties as to dispersion. 
As a result, when the combat troops re- 
turned from front-line duty, there were 
not always enough band members avail- 
able to provide the musical programs 
necessary for both military and morale re- 
quirements. 

I speak from personal experience in say- 
ing that if ever an Army Band is appre- 
ciated, it is when men come back dog- 
tired or wounded and seek the relaxation 
and entertainment the band alone can 
supply. For this reason we believe that 
not only will field commanders have a bet- 
ter chance of keeping their bands intact 
by using them for security-duty but they 
will also relieve the drain on their reserves 
and will have at their disposal at all times 
a group of men trained in a particular 
and highly important type of work. 
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(Continued from page 8} 


ing attention to the fact that the 
phonograph has an advantage over 
radio in that a student may repeat a 
phonograph performance until he 
has become perfectly familiar with a 
work. This is especially true if he 
has learned to follow with a score. 
Such study of a composition greatly 
enhances one’s listening pleasure and 
appreciation of both radio and con- 
cert performances. 

If musical experience of this kind 
is worth while with the classics, think 
how valuable it is in familiarizing 
oneself with contemporary idioms. 
No doubt much that is being written 
under the cloak of “modern” is in- 
ferior, and will not outlive its dec- 
ade. A good deal of it expresses 
the chaotic condition of the world, 
and is inevitable as representing the 
spirit of the times. In it will be 
found the seeds out of which the 
music of the future will grow. Just 
expressing the times, however, is not 
enough to create worth-while art. 
Not only must composers have some- 
thing to say, they must also know 
how to say it, and it must be a sin- 
cere expression. Composers are in 
the vanguard of musical expression 
and always have been. They point 
the way for the interpreters and lis- 
teners, who might be satisfied to live 
in the past, but music could not pro- 
gress if all the composers were will- 
ing to imitate former periods with- 
out a contemporary feeling to their 
music. We cannot walk into the fu- 
ture with our faces turned backward, 
but the past constantly propels us 
forward. We must know tradition 
and we should be able to write in 
the technics of the past upon which 
we must build the technic with 
which we work. 

As teachers, we must know both 
the past and the present, and we 
must be able to impart to our pupils 
the idioms and the technics of every 
era. There can be no such thing 
as substituting the new for the old, 
but we must supplement the classic 
repertory with the contemporary. 
One could no more approve of a 
teacher who taught only modern 
compositions than of one who taught 
only the old and sometimes hack- 
neyed literature. It is unfair for 
teachers either to leave their pupils 


(Continued on page 46) 
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THE TWO BIGGEST 


BAND CONTRIBUTIONS 
OF 1943 


ARTHUR PRYOR'S 
ROOKIE AND HIS ARMY MULE 


BAND NOVELTY 
FULL BAND $1.50 SYM. BAND $2.50 


CAPT. THOMAS F. DARCY'S 
UNITED STATES ARMY MARCH 


RADIO THEME OF THE U. S. ARMY BAND 
FULL BAND $1.00 SYM. BAND $1.50 
SHEET MUSIC 35c 


READY AUGUST 1°! 


THE ONLY AUTHENTIC BAND ARRANGEMENTS 
OF THE 


ANTHEMS OF 
THE UNITED NATIONS 


COMPILED AND ARRANGED BY 


CAPTAIN THOMAS F. DARCY, JR. 
LEADER OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY BAND 





JUST RELEASED! 
“HOWDY FOLKS" 


Based on the Official Will Rogers’ 
Memorial Poem of Oklahoma, by David Randolph Milsten 
Musical Setting by BAINBRIDGE CRIST 


Voice and Piano — Price 75c 


DEVELOPING INSTRUMENTAL 
MUSICIANSHIP 


By IRVING CHEYETTE, ED.D., and EDWIN M. SALZMAN, M.A. 


Here's what C. B. Righter of the State University of lowa says: 


"| wish to congratulate both author and publisher, the book goes to the 
bottom of the basic problems of ensemble playing— intonation, balance, 
and understanding of what others in the ensemble are doing. 








PRICES 
e INDIVIDUAL BOOKS ............. sdssaneipiican 
e CONDUCTORS MANUAL 2.00 


Send for Thematics and Sample Conductor Scores 


IRVING BERLIN, INC. 


Educational Music Division 


799 SEVENTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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IS WASHINGTON 
MUSIC CONSCIOUS ? 


T A recent meeting of the National Music Council 

A there was discussion of ways and means of getting 

more recognition for the part music is playing in 

the war. The fact that Washington does not place as 

much emphasis on music as it does on other necessities in 
the war effort was being lamented with sincere gusto. 

When Mr. John Paine, general manager of ASCAP, 
was asked to express himself on the subject he did so in a 
manner which will be remembered by everyone at the 
meeting. He put his finger directly on the crux of the 
whole failure of officialdom to consider music in its true 
importance. Our Government is confronted with the 
gigantic task of winning the greatest war in history. It 
would be impossible to enumerate here the thousands of 
details which must be given attention. Materials—guns, 
planes, boats, ammunition—are obviously needed. Enter- 
tainment for the enlisted men and women is also important. 
But what about music? Yes, what about music in the war 
effort and as a part of our nation's culture? "We know 
how important it is,"' said Mr. Paine, “but what have we 
done to make Washington know it too?"' He threw the 
whole situation right into the laps of the professional 
musician, the music educator, the composer, the publisher, 
the dealer, and, in fact, anyone who makes a living from 
music or who "just enjoys it." 

Perhaps Mr. Paine is right. Perhaps we are too timid; 
perhaps we do not realize our importance in the over-all 
picture. While there are some among us who are con- 
tinuously fighting for music's recognition, that is not 
enough. To reach our goal—which is, as aptly stated on the 
cover of this magazine, ''... The Advancement of Music 
in America''—each one of us must think of his chosen field 
as the most important of all. We must be willing to say 
with pride, "I am a musician, a composer, a publisher, a 
music educator, or a music clerk." Our calling is not an 
easy one. All of us devote years of study to perfecting 
ourselves in music. No other profession or trade can say 
more than that for its calling. Well then, let's tell Wash- 
ington all about us and what our music means now in war 
and later in peace. Let's do it with enough emphasis, but 
with the dignity which music deserves, to make Washing- 
ton realize that music should be right there alongside of 
guns, planes, boats, and ammunition. 


x Rh GE 


YOUR JOB IS IMPORTANT 


MERICA is at war. We are mobilizing our manhood 
A into an armed force and transforming our civilian 
life into a great war effort. Right in the front 

line of civilian morale stands music, the spirit of enthu- 
siasm and courage, the enemy of fatigue, defeatism, and 
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fear. It is your privilege and responsibility to utilize this 
great and powerful force. Group singing, group play- 
ing and individual music making are the most potent 
and accessible implements known to mankind for main- 
taining courage and confidence to look the situation 
squarely in the face. 

Your job is important. It never was more important 
than it is Right Now! 


x * * 


WHAT—ANOTHER RACKET? 


HEN "Stop Thief’ appeared in the May—June 
Wi: of MUSIC PUBLISHERS JOURNAL the 
thought that there were other rackets being plied 
against educators never occurred to me. Since the story 
was printed several reports of fraud have come to my at- 
tention. Here is one so brazen it is almost unbelievable. 

An educator, who will be unnamed at his request, be- 
came suspicious of a "con" man who claimed to have 
made special arrangements with a certain publisher to 
grant performance rights on a copyrighted operetta for 
a fee of fifty dollars. For this fee and other consider- 
ations he would help to produce the operetta. The ex- 
planation of his arrangement with the publisher was not 
even logical, and it is surprising that he was able to flim- 
flam so many people with it. Every educator should know 
by now that permission to produce a copyrighted operetta 
must be obtained from the copyright owner or his author- 
ized agent. Usually the permission is granted on evidence 
of purchase of a specified number of vocal scores. 

The racketeer, having three dilapidated copies of the 
score in his possession, preferred not to have the edu- 
cator buy any more copies for fear of a possible check-up 
on the performance. In order to forestall detection, he 
told the educator that since he had given so many per- 
formances of the work in question the publisher had given 
him a blanket permission for all future performances pro- 
vided he did not (sic) buy any more scores. Furthermore, 
he authorized the copying of parts of the music and text 
from the scores in his possession. These scores, by the 
way, had all front pages deleted so the performers could 
not ascertain the publisher's name and data concerning 
performance rights. As an added precaution against de- 
tection, the racketeer changed the name of the operetta. 

Pretty clever? Yes, but he forgot that sooner or later 
all racketeers are found out and punished. This particular 
case is now in the hands of the F.B.I. Violation of copy- 
right is a Federal offense. 

It is the belief of the publisher involved that if edu- 
cators were told of this racket they would not be made 
innocent partners in law violations. Regardless of the 
statements made by the racketeer, the performance of 
the operetta was illegal and the producers are technically 
subject to penalties provided for by law. 

Racketeers, like all other criminals, do not relish pub- 
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licity. Our best weapon against them, therefore, is 
publicity. Let's expose every form of racket which comes 
to our attention. We can reduce to a minimum the 
number of thefts or frauds perpetrated each year if we 
report promptly anything of this kind that does not seem 
to be on the level. A letter to “Dealer Trends'’ in care 
of MUSIC PUBLISHERS JOURNAL will bring you a 
prompt reply on anything of this kind which you think 
looks suspicious. 


* * * 


JUST A FEW SUGGESTIONS 


N MOST restaurants, drug stores, and similar places 
i where there is a cashier you will find, close to the 

cash register, a very inviting display of quick-sales 
items—candy, gum, cigarettes, etc. When you are pay- 
ing your bill it is quite natural for you to pick up one 
or more of these items. If they were not there when you 
had change in your hand the chances are that you would 
not make the added purchase. It is good sales psychol- 
ogy to display small merchandise close to your cash reg- 
ister, such things as pocket dictionaries, mending tape, 
phonograph needles, and music writing tablets. 


All dealers can help publishers and jobbers give them 
better service through the simple expedient of using care 
in making up their orders. Many unnecessary mistakes 
occur because the dealer has forgotten to indicate the 
arrangement or the key of a composition desired. With 
regard to band and orchestra music, frequently orders 
received by publishers and jobbers make no mention of 
the instrumentation required, whether it is wanted for 
small, full, or symphonic orchestra, with or without extra 
strings, or, in the case of band, whether standard, con- 
cert, or symphonic editions should be sent. In the case 
of popular music, it is not always necessary to indicate 
the size of the band or orchestra edition, but where a spe- 
cial version is desired, that information should always be 
placed on the order. Take an extra moment or two to make 
sure that the order contains all necessary information. 


Do you know that the Music Educators National Con- 
ference with its affiliated organizations is one of the few 
professional associations which has continued to carry on 
during these critical times? All of us who are members 
of the MENC or its affiliated organizations should be 
very proud of this fact. However, we know that it takes 
money to operate and that the activities of the MENC 
can continue only as long as funds are available. All 
of us are conscious of the excellent job which the MENC 
has done for music and music education in our country, 
and we realize that its continuation is distinctly to the 
advantage of both the music merchant and the educator. 
We believe that without the organized and coordinated 
efforts of this great music Conference, the entire struc- 
ture of music education in America may be irreparably 
weakened. Although membership fees alone wiil not take 
care of all the financial problems resulting from war 
conditions now confronting the MENC, every new mem- 
bership will add just that much to the relief of its 
financial problem. It behooves everyone, be he pub- 
lisher, dealer, instrument manufacturer, music educator, 
or just plain music lover, to do everything in his power 
to see that new members are secured for the MENC 
and that old members do not fail to renew their mem- 
berships. Let's all exert a little extra effort for mem- 
berships. 
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FREY 


(Continued from page 25) 


fortunate enough to attend some of 
these. At the Wayne University 
Festival in Detroit and at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas gathering, the ac- 
cent was on not only American music 
but also on arrangements that were 
singable and playable. 

Let us hope that this healthy trend 
toward simplification continues. The 
popular songs of today are the folk 
songs of tomorrow, and it is impor- 
tant that they be maintained in a 
recognizable form. 

As editor for a music publishing 
house, I find that actual contact 
with the school field has become a 
vita] part of my work. It is only by 
seeing my theories put into actual 
practice that I am able to corrob- 
orate them. ‘Talking with educa- 
tors about their problems will en- 
able me to turn out more acceptable 
arrangements. I definitely plan to 
visit schools every year, thus forti- 
fying myself with new ideas. 


FUNCHESS 


(Continued from page 10) 


sons who are intimately concerned 
with the morale of the men in the 
armed services call attention to the 
emphasis which should be placed 
upon singing and the need for teach- 
ing the so-called pocket type instru- 
ments. Why not teach these students 
now some ways and means of enter- 
taining themselves when they become 
members of the armed forces? The 
recorder family provides excellent 
media for small ensemble experience, 
and learning to play them is a rela- 
tively simple matter. The few 
chords needed to play simple accom- 
paniments on the guitar, mandolin, 
and ukulele may be learned in a 
short period of time, and a little di- 
rected experience in their use will 
prove to be of much practical value 
in many instances. In the case of 
singing we should attempt to teach 
those songs which the boys sing under 
informal circumstances, when there 
are no song sheets, song slides, or 
song leaders available. Such a course 
presents a challenge to the music 





education forces of this country, and vi 
a decided mistake will be made if vc 
the challenge is not accepted. Sc 
Any plans for the postwar program OC 
in music education should reflect the tl 
belief that present circumstances are in 
only a part of a transition period and pt 
that the postwar music education 
program will not be thé same as that m 
prevailing prior to the war. The al 
impact of this war has brought to O1 
light certain practical values of ti 
music in the lives of people, and in m 
some instances these values have been * b 
discovered simply by chance. On one al 
occasion the public-address system in a 
a large factory was used to carry SC 
music from a phonograph record to b. 
the workers. ‘Though the system p 
had not been placed in the factory n 
for this purpose, when the requests tl 
began to come in for more such tl 
music to be played, it became the re 
instrument whereby music developed e 
into a factor in speeding up produc- 
tion. No doubt a large number of a 
musicians would say that such a re- n 
sult was to be expected; nevertheless, e 
very little if anything had been done ii 
in advance in an experimental and a 
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scientific way to effectively and con- 
vincingly show to the persons in- 
volved that such possibilities existed. 
Scientific investigation in music has 
occupied the attention of only a rela- 
tively few persons, and recent find- 
ings should be a stimulus to more 
people for further experimentation. ' 

The use of music as a therapeutic 
measure in the treatment of mental 
and physical ailments has received 
only a small amount of the recogni- 
tion which it is due. We know that 
music has a tremendous influence, 
but we have discovered very little 
about the manner in which we can 
apply this knowledge. When our 
soldiers and sailors return, broken in 
body and mind and facing years of 
physical and mental pain, we as a 
nation must be prepared to alleviate 
their sufferings. Is it not a fact that 
the forces of music should make 
ready now to contribute more than 
ever in this important postwar era? 

The place of music in our social 
and economic organization has been 
more or less on the cultural side, but 
every practical application made will 
increase the possibilities for music 
as a cultural agency. 
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BURROWS 


(Continued from page 13) 


from the start. Violin and clarinet 
pupils find pieces which have rich 
harmonic accompaniment; piano pu- 
pils learn fundamental harmonies 
from the earliest lessons, and play 
interesting rhythms. ‘Teachers of an 
earlier day are sometimes surprised 
to discover that the modern mate- 
rials, seemingly more difficult, are 
grasped so easily by pupils because 
of their more interesting character. 

The singing approach to instru- 
mental instruction has opened up an 
important type of material which 
the studios have borrowed from the 
schools. By using their voices the 
instrumental pupils can learn with 
pleasure to play those pieces they 
have sung in school, and many other 
pieces which they learned first as 
songs. While singing approaches 
were at. first used in those studios 
which employ class instruction, they 
are now quite common in many pri- 
vate studios where progressive meth- 
ods are used. 

New goals and new materials have 
brought with them new teaching 


procedures Besides the singing ap- 
proach and the policy of attacking 
technical problems first through 
meeting them in pieces, the studio 
has learned much in progressive pro- 
cedures. Whereas earlier pupils were 
taught to play or sing a single musi- 
cal work many, many times in the 
hope that a polished perfection 
would result from much repetition, 
today’s pupil enjoys a wide repertory 
even in his earliest days of instruc- 
tion. Each piece of music learned 
helps each other piece, until finally 
the pupil with a large repertory is 
able to perform with just as much 
finish as though he had spent all his 
time on a single offering. 

Besides profiting from knowledge of 
the goals, materials, and procedures 
of school music, the studio teacher 
can take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to correlate his work with ac- 
tivities in the school. Children who 
are taught in the studio some of the 
music which is used in school find 
that they are recognized in the class- 
room as leaders, and in this capacity 
can help in the school music lesson. 
This is true all the way from the 

(Continued on page 47) 
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VOLKWEIN’'S MODERN WAY METHOD 


By L. J. DIPPOLITO and K. E. THOMPSON 


THE METHOD SUPREME for training Bands and Orchestras separately or combined correctly in 
the shortest possible time. This method is now used by many schools and private teachers from 
Coast to Coast. New, original and simplified chart is included in each book. Student or Teacher 
can learn fingering quickly. The first part of the method is in unison and the second part is har- 
monized, containing little selections suitable for a program. Remarkable results obtained in a short 
time by using the Modern Way Method. 
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Full Band 75c each. Numbers marked (*) Symphonic Band $1.50. Order Copies Today! 
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Permanent Music Education Values 
in Relation to the War Effort 





E READ and talk a great deal 

nowadays about “music in the 
war effort.””, We wonder how much 
of it is sincere and how much is 
cheap ballyhoo. We are prone to 
forget that music for the war effort 
must first of all be music for people, 
and that any vehicle of expression is 
effective only in so far as it con- 
tributes to the life of the people in 
the community, who in turn trans- 
late its effect into power and _ pur- 
pose. 


By DELINDA ROGGENSACK 


Supervisor of Music, Newton, Iowa 


When we think of a community, 
we think of a whole whose parts are 
human beings in many different 
walks of life. ‘The elemental emo- 
tions and reactions of all are essen- 
tially the same, but degrees of con- 
trol vary with degrees of mental, 
physical, and moral stability. Gen- 
erally speaking, these emotions fall 
into two groups. There is one group 
which causes the individual to dis- 
integrate and interferes with his 
normal responses; there is a second 
group which calms and strengthens 
the person and evokes a highly de- 
sirable type of reaction. 

The person, then, who makes a 
contribution to the life of the com- 
munity must constantly keep his 
finger on the pulse of the community 
in order to determine the state of 
its mental, physical, and spiritual 
health. He must know how to stim- 
ulate action and how to carry 
through to the completion of. the 


action before enthusiasm cools. He 
must know when and how to relieve 
tensions; when and how to bring in 
humor; how, upon occasion, to bring 
the relief of tears. He must be ver- 
satile enough to evaluate materials 
in terms of community needs. He 
must realize, above all, that when a 
vehicle of expression keeps its sin- 
cerity and integrity, regardless of its 
status in the scale of culture, it func- 
tions best. 

Many sins are committed in the 
name of patriotism, and not the least 
of them is the acceptance and pro- 
motion of the mass of shoddy mate- 
riai that is being produced now. 
Patriotism must go further than the 
use of materials that laud our heroes 
and our Grand Old Flag. It must 
include a sincere and active demon- 
stration of pride in the heritage left 
us by the people who came to live 
in this country because of a very real 
belief in Democracy. It must include 
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sympathy, understanding, and unity 
of purpose with those who are our 
allies. It must include a belief that 
the horrible course our world has 
taken will lead to an ultimate tri- 
umph of that which is good. 

The demands which the commu- 
nity makes on our school music 
groups, whether in peace or in war, 
depend on three main issves: (1) the 
integrity of the school music pro- 
gram; (2) the excellence of the per- 
forming groups; and (3) the ability 
of the performing groups to fit into 
various community situations. We 
set ourselves up as music educators, 
and our chief objective is the enrich- 
ment of the life of the individual, the 
school, and the community. This 
is best accomplished by challenging 
the powers of those we work with to 
achieve the best standards of music 
literature and performance. Con- 
trary to popular assumption, com- 
munity demands increase with in- 
creasingly high standards of achieve- 
ment. 

While it is true that situations 
peculiar to the war period are new 
in the present picture and call for 
special materials and skills, yet, gen- 
erally speaking, the objectives for 
community service remain pretty 
much the same. There have always 
been demands for the use of music 
to stimulate and unify action for 
various kinds of community drives. 
The only difference in the current 
picture is that there are more de- 
mands and the emphasis is placed 
on war projects. There have always 
been demands for music to relieve 
tension, and now that we are at war 
these demands are increasing. There 
have always been demands for music 
to counteract fatigue, and because 
of the findings of scientific research, 
music of this kind is assuming an 
important place in the music educa- 
tion program. Music has always 
been a valuable part of religious 
services, and there should be no les- 
sening of that contribution. It has 
always contributed to the civic life 
of the community and those demands 
are increasing almost beyond our 
powers to fulfill them. 

There are many problems to be 
solved in meeting these demands. 
Shortage of teachers and the neces- 
sity for taking on the emergency 
teacher presents one problem that 
needs a great deal of consideration 
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if our programs are to maintain their 
present high level. The demand 
for our students’ services in war jobs 
and in the armed forces is reducing 
seriously the numbers in our high 
school groups. The hours required 
for intensive work in mathematics, 
sciences, and physical education have 
cut the time allotment for our music 
groups. The psychological reaction 
to quick adjustments makes it neces- 
sary to fight a sense of futility. Dis- 
organized homes and growing delin- 
quency throw on the school an added 
burden of citizenship training. 

Yet, true as all this is, the re- 
sourceful music teacher will never 
know real defeat. If we are of that 
group known as “morale builders,” 
then our own morale must maintain 
the highest possible level. 

What can we do about all this? 
We can keep alive our performing 
groups as well as the situation allows 
to provide concerts and to carry 
through to a peacetime world. 

We can emphasize the work in our 
elementary and junior high schools 
in order that the program after the 
war may go on from its present high 
level of achievement. We can main- 
tain our church choirs so that the 
spiritual guidance of our people may 
be as effective as possible. We can 
promote Victory Sings by training 
leaders and assisting in organization. 
We can fit into all community ac- 
tivity that relates directly to the war 
effort. We can organize and train 
Victory Groups or Minute Men 
that can fit into any kind of a com- 
munity situation. We can keep alive 
the culture which is not ours alone, 
but is a sacred trust for the whole 
world when once more its people are 
free to enjoy it. 

k ® 


PUBLISHERS—DEALERS 


At the annual meeting of the 
Standard Music Publishers Associa- 
tion held at the Hotel Roosevelt, 
New York City, June 19 and 20, it 
was voted to eliminate the word 
“Standard,” so that the official name 
of the organization is now Music 
Publishers Association. 

The first day of the meeting was 
devoted to general association affairs, 
and the second day was given over 
to a combined meeting with the Na- 
tional Association of Sheet Music 
Dealers. All officers of both asso- 
ciations were re-elected. 
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KWALWASSER 


(Continued from page 22) 


1. On the basis of intelligence it 
was found that the “Best” readers 
were far superior to the “Poorest” 
readers. Their averages (means) 
compared as follows: “Best” 109.2; 
“Poorest” 100.4. Furthermore, it was 
found that this difference of ap- 
proximately g points proved to be of 
such magnitude, when compared 
with the distributions of scores, as 
to make the difference statistically 


significant. It should be explained 
here that a significant difference is 
to the statistician so unquestionable 
as to warrant the assumption that its 
likelihood of occurrence is 100 times 
in 100 chances. In other words, this 
difference is one you may “bank” on; 
one unfailing in its probability of 
occurrence. 

2. We learn that the “Best” music 
readers earn a much higher score 
than the “Poorest” on the creative 
music test. In this completion test 
their scores (means) are 76.1 and 
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61.1. Here again there need be no 
hesitation in generalizing on the 
overwhelming superiority of the 
“Best” over the “Poorest,” for the 
statistical difference, like that in in- 
telligence is not only enormous but 
statistically reliable. 

3. We learn that the “Best” music 
readers earn a much greater measure 
of success than the “Poorest” in read- 
ing rate as revealed by the ophthai 
mograph. ‘The average scores are 
334-5 for the “Best” and 297.5 for 
the “Poorest.””. Remember that these 
measurements show the difference in 
the reading rate of English and not 
music, for no photographic measure- 
ment of music reading was made in 
this investigation. Again, let me 
point out that the difference between 
the “Best” and “Poorest” was found 
to be statistically significant. 

4. One of the reasons why the 
“Best” are faster in their rate of 
reading than the “Poorest” is that 
their eyes pause less frequently per 
100 words. These “rest” periods are 
called fixations. The ophthalmo- 
graph shows that the “Best” music 
readers earn a rate of 88 fixations 
per 100 words, while the “Poorest” 
music readers earn a much higher 
rate of 96.5 per 100 words. Un- 
doubtedly the tendency to make 
fewer fixations contributes to the 
rate of speed of the “Best” music 
readers. Again the difference proves 
to be statistically significant, and 
there is no likelihood that this dif- 
ference. is accidental. 

5. We learn that the “Best” read- 
ers in music make fewer regressions 
than the “Poorest” music readers. 
Regressions are attempts to remove 
error in translating symbols into 
meanings. Contrary to popular be- 
lief, our measurements show that the 
fast reader is likewise the most accu- 
rate reader, for the “Best” regress 
15.2 times for every 100 words while 
the “Poorest” regress 19.2 times per 
100 words. May we say that the first 
impressions of the “Best” seem to be 
more adequate than those of the 
“Poorest”? Slow and steady may be 
a good phrase from the standpoint 
of alliteration, but slow and unsteady 
seems to be the linked pattern of 
behavior revealed by this section of 
our study. 

6. This report concludes with 
the amazing findings obtained by 
the Kwalwasser-Dykema Music Tests. 
The “Best” earned an _ average 
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(mean) score of 78.4 and the “Poor- 
est” earned only 37.3. Greater than 
any other difference found in this 
study, the K-D Music Tests yielded 
a difference in terms of a critical 
ratio of 18.7. This tremendous dif- 
ference is so “dramatic” that it can- 
not be dismissed as an accident, for 
it represents the most important 
finding—the best music readers are 
the most talented musically. Make 
no mistake about that. 

There are many other interesting 
phases of this study which cannot be 
presented, but the most important 
ones have been discussed. It is in- 
teresting to speculate regarding what 
the results of the study might have 
been had we photographed eye 
movements of our “Best” and ‘“Poor- 
est” music readers in the act of read- 
ing music. While it is likely that 
little difference in results would be 
found, the burden of proof still rests 
heavily on researchers in the field of 
music education to prove this as- 
sumption true or false. However, 
we now have a rather detailed check 
on the music reading habits of 200 
children, half of whom are superior 
readers of music. We know that the 
good music reader is more intel- 
ligent than the poor music reader, 
more talented musically, possessed 
of better musical creativeness, speedi- 
er in his reading rate, has need for 
fewer fixations and fewer regressions. 

No closing observation could be 

more appropriate than a statement 
made by Luckiesh and Moss in an 
authoritative text entitled, The 
Science of Seeing, a book which all 
educators might read with profit. 
It should be recognized that civilization is 
not all profits. There are losses too. Mod- 
ern sciences are reducing the losses and no 
science holds more promise in this direc- 
tion than the science of seeing. A civil- 
ization in which the responsibilities of see- 
ing have been so suddenly and greatly in- 
creased and so radically altered is sorely 
in need of knowledge pertaining to what 
happens. Knowledge of why it happens is 
fundamentally just as desirable, but is not 
so urgently needed.2 

Simple eye. movements may have 
a great deal more to do with success 
or failure in reading music than we 
realize, and not until we know more 
about what happens in reading mu- 
sic can we proceed intelligently with 
the troublesome problems of music 
reading. 


2Matthew Luckiesh and F. K. Moss, 
Science of Seeing. D. Van Nostrand Co., 
Inc., New York. 1937. 
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HOOD 


(Continued from page 7) 


an a cappella choir, or carry on suc- 
cessful assembly singing, if you don’t 
know how to do the job, get in there 
and learn to do it well! It is quite 
possible to learn to do an adequate, 
yes, even an outstanding piece of 
work, if you have the will. Find out 
how to streamline your efforts so as 
to prevent a year of awkward strug- 
gling which may end in an ignomin- 
ious finish. Remember it is not al- 
ways how much (or how little) you 
know about a subject that counts; it 
is the way you are able to use what 
you know. 

So much for techniques. We all 
need them; let’s all get them! But 
are techniques the only vitally im- 
portant factor needed to insure suc- 
cess in this new job? Authorities on 
the training of soldiers and war work- 
ers recognize at least two other fac- 
tors as essential to success. The first 
is the attitude of the individual to- 
ward his work--his real interest in 
what he is doing; his originality; his 
initiative in learning the thousand 


and one extra details that go to make 
up a job done by an interested hu- 
man being, and not by a mechani- 
cally perfect robot. The second im- 
portant factor for success is the atti- 
tude of the individual toward his 
surroundings and his co-workers—his 
adaptability and his social qualities; 
his willingness to cooperate for the 
general good; his interest in his fel- 
low workers. 

Now, what is your attitude toward 
this new job of yours? Are you an 
unwilling pinch hitter who would 
much prefer to be left alone and un- 
disturbed in the line of work which 
training and .experience make easy 
for you? Is your interest in the job 
one of lip service only, while you 
nurture an unconsciously disdainful 
feeling toward it? If instrumental 
music is your main interest, do you 
barely manage to sit through the vo- 
cal methods class which, it is hoped, 
will prepare you for your enlarged 
program for next year, doing only 
enough to keep up with the min- 
imum requirements of the course, on 
the principle that you won’t need 
this information after the war? You 
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might be surprised at the dividends 
a little sincere attention and a little 
real work on the new subject will 
pay! 

And then, too, how about your 
attitude toward teaching in general? 
Have you the initiative and orig- 
inality that will make any subject 
you study or teach a fascinating one? 
Are you naturally curious or are you 
satisfied just to read the assigned 
Chapter 10 in the text, and never ex- 
plore further? Have you discovered 
that music, like every other subject 
in the curriculum, at every grade 
level, is no longer a separate, isolated 
subject? Do you recognize the great 
contribution it can make to the cause 
of world friendship through folk mu- 
sic learned vocally, instrumentally, 
or rhythmically? Are you learning, 
this summer, a goodly supply of the 
folk songs of the world? Get them, 
and teach them next year. Many 
collections of delightful folk songs 
and dances have been issued in the 
past few years, and by teaching them 
you can be of concrete assistance to 
the room teacher whose class is study- 
ing about China, Brazil, Norway, or 
Australia. How much do you know 
about our American folk music? Are 
you familiar with the fine materials 
available through the reference de- 
partment of the Library of Con- 
gress? Are you conversant with the 
publications of the Pan-American 
Union, the books of Latin-American 
songs, and the band and orchestra 
arrangements of Latin-American mu- 
sic? Do you know the service songs 
of our country and of our allies, and 
are you ready to use them with either 
vocal or instrumental groups? Do 
you know the bulletins and lists of 
material prepared by the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference? 

How much do you know about the 
simple instruments, rhythmic, me- 
lodic, and harmonic, which can be 
used by the children in your school 
for individual exploration in music 
and for enriching their ordinary 
group song and rhythmic experi- 
ences? Have you read about the 
various clever ideas worked out in 
different parts of the country for 
making high school music depart- 
ments function regularly in connec- 
tion with wartime activities? 

Do you understand the groups 
you will be teaching? For instance, 
if you have been directing special 
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music groups—choir, band, or orches- 
tra—but now are to expand your 
program to include general music 
classes as well, are you going to de- 
mand the same standards of skill and 
performance from the general music 
classes as from those special groups? 
Do you recognize the very consid- 
erable difference between the atti- 
tude of the classes which “all the 
children of all the people” are re- 
quired to take and the attitude of 
the groups whose special interest and 
ability in music cause them to elect 
courses because they want intensive 
experience. Or, to reverse that situ- 
ation, are you so accustomed to teach- 
ing those general music classes that 
when you take on the special elective 
groups you cannot hold their inter- 
est because you fail to challenge 
them to give to the limit of their 
ability? 


These and hundreds of other ques- 
tions like them will tantalize you 
while you are studying the tech- 
niques of teaching various musical 
subjects. They will provide you with 
busy work for many a day if you have 
the initiative, the originality, and 
the curiosity that prevent teaching 
from ever becoming humdrum! 
Learn all the answers you can to 
questions like these. You will be 
wanting them next winter. 


And finally, what is your attitude 
toward your surroundings and your 
co-workers? Can you adapt yourself 
to this new and possibly trying situ- 
ation? Are you interested in the 
musical resources of your commu- 
nity? Do you know what the com- 
munity musical interests are, and 
how you can satisfy and enrich them? 
What musical groups are active? 
Who are the leaders? Are there any 
folk groups in the community, or 
any sources of indigenous or im- 
ported folk materials? 


With regard to your fellow work- 
ers, be careful not to look upon the 
administrator and your fellow teach- 
ers in the academic field as probable 
musical ignoramuses who may safely 
be patronized. You may find that 
some of them have had musical ex- 
periences equal to, or far beyond, 
yours. Recognize the fact that music 
is only one subject in a broad and 
flexible curriculum, and do not éx- 
pect everything in the school to re- 
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volve around it. Do you know some- 
thing about the problems your school 
administrator has, and how you can 
best help him, as well as get his co- 
operation? 

Many school music teachers start 
out by insisting on being specialists— 
vocal, instrumental, elementary, sec- 
ondary—shut off by a clearly defined 
line of interest and effort from every 
field but our particular one. Gradu- 
ally some of us achieve the status of 
music educators, but not always do 
we reach the place where we can 
really deserve the name of educator. 
In wartime, and with so many new 
problems to be solved it is important 
for us, first of all, to see ourselves as 
educators—workers with others in 
school and community. Our duties 
and privileges as music educators can 
then soon be fitted into the general 
scheme of things. And finally, when 
we are well adjusted to our place as 
a part of the school and community, 
our special musical interest will be- 
gin to permeate the whole organiza- 
tion to which we belong, and will 
carry much more influence than it 
can when shut off by itself. 


GANNETT 


(Continued from page 19) 


glee club music, band and orchestra 
music, and original composition. 
Thousands of boys and girls of teen 
age or under participate in these 
every year. Much is also done 
through the Junior Division to foster 
music appreciation in young people. 
We of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs believe that all these 
activities, although at first thought 
they may seem far afield, have a di- 
rect relationship to the war effort. 
All of them contribute to a musical 
future for this great country of ours 
in which there will be a wider audi- 
ence for the fine things that the great 
composers of the present and the 
past, the great orchestras and opera 
companies, the chamber music 
groups, and the individual soloists 
have to offer. They contribute, also, 
to the conservation and development 
of that vast reservoir of native talent 
which many of the refugee musicians 
coming to us from other lands have 
characterized as the greatest to be 
found anywhere in the world. 
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Four Part Male —T. T. B. B. 


H1208 SONG OF THE FLAME 
Gershwin-Stothart—Arr: Stone .18 


Four Part Mixed—S. A.T. B. 


H2033 SONG OF THE FLAME 
Gershwin-Stothart—Arr: Stone .18 


Three Choral Excerpts from 
“Alice in Wonderland” 
by Irving Gifford Fine 
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2. W3181 LULLABY OF THE DUCHESS 
-16 


3. W3182 FATHER WILLIAM .........18 


The Gregory Stone 
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HORSES by Bakeleinikoff .16 
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WARING 


(Continued from page 5) 


be united in their understanding of 
the song, and a close emotional rap- 
port must be established between 
them in its performance. They 
should be able to say, “We do not 
sing the song; the song sings us.” 

Do not conclude that we are un- 
aware of the value of sound methods. 
Group precision, for example, can be 
attained only through incessant prac- 
tice, and methods are essential to 
efficient practice. One help in achiev- 
ing group unity in rhythm and ac- 
cent is having the singers tap their 
feet, clap hands, walk, or march as 
they sing, since muscles of the arms 
and legs are instinctively more re- 
sponsive to rhythm than the vocal 
apparatus, which must often learn 
rhythm and accent from such reflex 
manifestations. This is a method, 
and though no one would think of 
carrying its legitimate function out 
of the rehearsal room into a public 
performance, other obvious methods 
and mechanics (though they may be 
less visible!) often seriously impede 
natural expression in the ultimate 
presentation. 


The advantages and disadvantages 
of various types of trained vocalism 
were not always ours. When the 
Pennsylvanians was an almost en- 
tirely instrumental organization we 
all sang, any vocal training our mem- 
bers possessed being there by acci- 
dent rather than design. A few years 
ago we instituted a new idea which 
we called the “Vochestra,”’ a combin- 
ation of voices and instruments in 
contrapuntal fashion, producing a 
smooth blend of sound neither pre- 
dominantly vocal nor instrumental. 
Since even we were not resourceful 
enough to discover a means whereby 
the members of the orchestra could 
play and sing at the same time, the 
necessity of employing an auxiliary 
group of singers was apparent. The 
formidable responsibility of five 
radio programs a week made it im- 
perative that they be trained musi- 
cians skilled in the art of sight-read- 
ing. The problems of trained ver- 
sus untrained vocalism instantly be- 
came acute. This was especially true 
when the entire organization com- 
bined its vocal efforts a cappella. 
The singers whose training had been 
but a means to an artistic end 





adapted themselves to our require- 
ments without undue difficulty; 
others who had concentrated too ex- 
clusively upon mechanical method 
or technique, and whose preoccupa- 
tion with the means had left them 
only a residual end consisting of 
mannerism and attitude, found it 
almost impossible to adapt them- 
selves at all. The old Pennsylva- 
nians didn’t know how to sing, but 
they could make a song come to life 
for an audience, which was proof of 
the validity of their effort. 

We try to bear in mind the fact 
that there is actually no such thing 
as a radio audience in the sense that 
the word “audience” refers to a 
group of people gathered together to 
witness a performance and _possess- 
ing, in’ consequence of their assem- 
blage, a specific group psychology 
much more important to the per- 
former than their separate individual 
psychologies. In reality the so-called 
radio audience is a large number of 
individual listeners, widely scattered 
and owning no specific group psy- 
chology as an audience, only the 
sum total of its individual reactions, 
which is quite another thing. Thus 
we never forget that we are playing 
to you as an individual and to you 
alone. If our previous assertion, 
that sincerity is the most important 
tenet in our artistic credo, requires 
supplementation, then this concep- 
tion of a personal relationship with 
our listeners should suffice. Sincerity 
should be a cardinal point in all per- 
sonal relations. 

We have been asked by Music 
PUBLISHERS JOURNAL for a free and 
full discussion of our subject, and 
space in future issues has been as- 
sured us for the discussion of points 
this article may suggest. From our 
varied experience in forming and 
training choral groups, both in and 
out of radio, we believe we have 
learned some of the reasons which 
enable one group to grow and flour- 
ish, while another of like potential- 
ity misses fire and languishes. For 
the deficiency of the latter we think 
we have some musical vitamins to 
prescribe. 


Readers are invited to suggest problems 
and questions for Mr. Waring’s discus- 
sions in future issues. Address him in 
care of Music PustisHers JourNAL, 1270 
Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 6) 


have been teaching the wrong sub- 
jects as well. The person who is 
learning a musical skill needs not so 
much appreciation as discrimination. 
At the same time we might as well 
get rid of our listening courses. 
Teaching people to “listen” is a job 
for the psychologist; the musician is 
interested in teaching people to 
“hear.” 

New professions are on the hori- 
zon. A large number of people will 
be needed to administer music in in- 
dustry. This is probably a job for a 
music-psychologist or a psychological 
musician. He, of course, will need 
many assistants trained in musical 
knowledge and skills. The empha- 
sis placed by our government on Lat- 
in-American relations, and the num- 
ber of concert artists from South and 
Central America now appearing in 
this country have already drawn a 
number of musicians into the field 
of Latin-American music. Probabil- 
ities are that we will need an increas- 
ingly large number of people in the 
many and varied phases of this field. 
Church music, except in the larger 
city churches, has always been worse 
than mediocre. Since our concert 
audience is duplicated to a large ex- 
tent in church congregations, there 
will undoubtedly be a demand for 
better church music. The fact that 
church congregations are larger now 


than ever before is an added reason 
for improving church music. Also 
the fact that church organs are not 
now being built will increase the de- 
mand for organs and organists after 
the war. Musical instrument com- 
panies will need large manufacturing 
and sales staffs; the radio industry 
will no doubt need many more mu- 
sicians. Our symphony orchestras, 
depleted in favor of the armed forces, 
will need new members; the film in- 
dustry will be able to use a larger 
number of performers and compos- 
ers; and a very large number of 
teachers will be needed not only for 
the public schools and private stu- 
dios, but for the adult education mu- 
sic Classes which will grow out of the 
increased interest of the large new 
listening audience previously men- 
tioned. In addition, the relatively 
new field of recreational music will 
attract and provide for many musi- 
cians qualified to work in the recre- 
ation departments of the increasing 
number of cities maintaining these 
departments. 

Changes in some of the musical 
organizations in the schools are also 
predicted for the near future. One 
of the tragedies of the times is the 
depletion of the school orchestra. 
Unfortunately the orchestra is an or- 
ganization which takes years to build. 
Several music teachers are experi- 
menting with a new organization 
called the “Bandorchestra,” which is 

(Continued on page 46) 
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6. The band teaches discipline, 
since it operates on the basis of team- 
work under supervision. 

7. The band is a direct help to 
many other school activities. (The 
athletic association is a fine exam- 
ple.) 

8. The band serves as an outlet 
for creative work in the instrumental 
field, not only for the director but 
for talented students, through coin- 
positions and arrangements. 

g. The band serves as a labora- 
tory for students interested in the 
directorial phase of music. 


The above statements from my 
notes and from the writings of Pres- 
cott and Chidester have been proven 
correct in so many thousands of 
cases that I believe they are not open 
to challenge. I contend that the 
same arguments can, in the main, 
be applied to the school dance or- 
chestra; and I believe that the situa- 
tion of the dance orchestra at the 
present time is approximately the 
situation of the school band at 
the time of the last war. 

In gathering statistics for a thesis 
on “The Status of Instrumental Mu- 
sic in the Secondary Schools of the 
State of Pennsylvania” in the sum- 
mer of 1942, Mr. Herbert Frederick 
Williams asked several questions 
which are pertinent to the present 
situation. While not all schools in 
Pennsylvania had these questions 
submitted to them, 124 sets of an- 
swers were received from high 
schools of all types and all sizes, and 
in all sections of the state. Many 
other criteria further proved that the 
resultant answers showed a cross sec- 
tion of instrumental music in the 
state of Pennsylvania. The results 
showed that, while a large majority 
of the schools give credit for band 
and orchestra, and even for second 
band and second orchestra, no school 
submitting an answer mentioned the 
dance orchestra under the question, 
“Name the music organizations that 
are curricular and accredited.” In 
reply to another question, “Do you 
have a school dance band?”, 63 in- 
strumental teachers stated that they 
did; 28 more favored the idea of a 
school dance band, but apparently 
had not been permitted to organize 

(Continued on page 45) 
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est and discover the musical ability 
of the pupils; the private studios 
carry on with more specific training, 
as is done in many other subjects. 

Some music directors have not 
considered the piano classes because 
they have not realized the advan- 
tages to the other music activities. 
Many directors still have the idea of 
separate classes for sight reading, 
keyboard harmony, and theory, but 
these are all part of class piano in- 
struction, and the pupils find piano 
playing more interesting because of 
these elements. Each pupil is a bet- 
ter all-round musician because of this 
training. 

No other class in the school music 
program stresses the scales and key 
signatures so emphatically as the 
piano class. They are essential for 
good sight reading and serve as a 
basis for transposition. Games and 
snappy drills make them interesting 
to the pupils. They are much more 
easily taught in the piano class be- 
cause of use of the keyboard. My 
experience has been that pupils ask 
for more scale work. We sing as we 
play—matching tones with the piano, 
which of course is good ear training. 
Picking out familiar tunes and har- 
monizing them with their chords 
gives real pleasure to children. 


Many children who learn to play 
the piano play several other instru- 
ments too. It is not unusual for a 
pupil who has had a year of class 
piano to be put into the advanced 
instrumental group. After some 
study on the piano a pupil may find 
he is better suited to some other in- 
strument, and so becomes a happy 
member of the band or orchestra. 

Training in memorization, acqui- 
sition of repertory, and ensemble 
playing are other features of class in- 
struction. Our standards for attain- 
ment are high. The degree of ac- 
complishment of course rests upon 
the individual pupil’s application. 
The virtuosos are few, but there are 
many who will derive much pleasure 
from playing for themselves and with 
others. 

We may say, then, that there are 
perhaps three principal reasons why 
the piano classes are still “Orphan 
Annie” in many of our schools: (1) 
music directors do not realize that 
they are an asset to the whole music 
program and helpful with other 
school activities; (2) they are afraid 
of antagonizing the private teacher 


because they have not learned that | 


the classes plus the private studio 
make a complete cycle in the devel- 
opment of pianists; and (g) there are 
not enough teacher-training schools 
which give a full and practical course 
in class piano methods. 
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year, the dealer charges the publisher with everything 
from petty discrimination to wholesale mayhem. Hurt 
and indignant, the publisher stiffens under the whip- 
lash of criticism and counters with reproaches of mis- 
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understanding and conspiracy. The pattern shifts and 
varies, but remains unbroken. 

What is to blame? Where lies a solution? How 
should we proceed to smooth the way to harmony? 
Who is to arbitrate? Only Orpheus, in all probability, 
knows all the answers. But surely men of reason can 
meet, exchange views, and arrive at satisfactory conclu- 
sions if all are willing to make concessions and personal 
sacrifices for the common welfare. 

Without calling names or presuming to sit in judg- 
ment, let us review a few glaring instances of trouble 
brewing that have come to the attention of all of us. 

There was the case of Mr. X, a bona fide music 
dealer in Blankville, who came to the Music Publishers 
Association with a grievance. It seems that another 
dealer in town had set up business in his hat, sub- 
scribed to a certain publisher’s new issues and _pro- 
ceeded to rake in sales by cutting prices. The legiti- 
mate dealer had a gripe? Certainly he had a gripe. 
Remember that no publisher enjoys doing business with 
an illegal dealer, thus jeopardizing the profits of his 
regular customers. A publisher does enjoy doing busi- 
ness, however. Dealer X had consistently resisted sub- 
scribing to the issues his unfair competitor was capi- 
talizing on. Moreover, upon checking, it was discovered 
that the illegal dealer was a member in good standing 
of the National Association of Sheet Music Dealers, 
having paid ten dollars in dues for the privilege. Here 
was as ticklish a little situation as anyone could want. 
The solution? Dealer X, in belated fairness to the pub- 
lisher, decided to subscribe to the issues in question, 
whereupon the publisher gladly ceased during business 
with the illegitimate dealer—this, despite the fact that 
the latter ordered many more copies than the former! 

Here was a clear case of cooperation on the part of 
both dealer and publisher. It is not an isolated case. 
While the tacts may vary in other instances, it is al- 
most universally true that a closer harmony can inevit- 
ably be accomplished if the dealer and the publisher 
will work together and attempt to arrive fairly at 
a mutually satisfactory arrangement by compromise. 

Perhaps the most frequently repeated complaint 
made by dealers concerns the publishers’ flagrant over- 
production. “Why in the name of Heaven don’t you 
publishers put a brake on your presses?” they plead. 
“We can’t keep up with you. It would be impossible 
to subscribe to all new releases from all publishers. 
Besides, we do all right with the standards that have 
been selling regularly for years. Why should we take 
a chance on untried works?” 

Let me hasten to admit the partial justice of this 
criticism. Publishers do notoriously overproduce. 
The reason for this is the reason for the existence of 
music business—enthusiasm. Without it, no composer 
could grow; no publisher would flourish. Take away 
the excitement attending a new song, a discovered 
musician, and you eliminate the stimulation that must 
be the heart and soul of music production if it is to 
thrive. Let me add, however, to conciliate the dealers 
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who make the criticism, that this 
particular problem is rapidly being 
solved for them by the man in a tall 
hat and whiskers. Government re- 
strictions on paper and the mechan- 
ics of reproduction are effectively 
curbing output of every publisher. 

With the end of the war and the 
return to normalcy, however, this 
question will again raise its head. I 
should like to go on record now as 
saying that no dealer can hope to in- 
crease his business—during peace or 
war—merely by ordering, selling, re- 
ordering, and reselling the old stand- 
bys. There is such a thing as satura- 
tion, and without the introduction 
of new material the dealer reaches an 
impasse that bogs him down and per- 
mits of no expansion. Yes, it is my 
honest and sincere belief that deal- 
ers should welcome and encourage 
new issues. That this policy can be 
profitable has been brilliantly proved 
by a handful of astute dealers in this 
country who have installed “selec- 
tion departments” as part of their 
service to their customers. As new 
issues come in, these enterprising 
merchants send copies on approval 
to those of their clients who are cer- 
tain to be interested. Files are main- 
tained on the classifications of music 
bought by customers to facilitate the 
routing of the new issues. If more 
such departments were inaugurated, 
more music would be sold. 


Endless problems could be cited 
here. I believe that every reader who 
has read as far as this sentence could 
cite several of his own. As noted, 
publishers by no means escape criti- 
cism, although it must be admitted 
that the MPA makes sincere attempts 
to rectify mistakes and iron out diff- 
culties whenever they are presented. 

It would seem logical and desir- 
able for the NASMD and the MPA 
to create flexible committees which 
would work together as a unit to 
view problems objectively and make 
decisions affecting the industry as a 
whole rather than individuals in 
either group. I realize that an all- 
out crusade cannot successfully be 
launched at this time. But certainly 
as specific problems arise and are 
solved, a basis for inter-organiza- 
tional policy can be formulated and 
written into the operational law of 
the cooperating groups. This pol- 
icy, in turn, would serve as the im- 
partial arbiter in subsequent cases. 
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one. Only 1 out of 5 did not favor 
the idea. Therefore, according to 
Mr. Williams’ study, the dance or- 
chestra is being used as a school ac- 
tivity in ever-increasing numbers, 
but is not yet dignified by acceptance 
as a regular part of the curriculum. 

With these facts in mind I shall 
freely paraphrase the statements of 
Prescott and Chidester quoted pre- 
viously. ‘The second world war is a 
definite mile-stone in the history of 
the school dance orchestra. So fast is 
the growth of the dance orchestra 
that its evolution almost assumes the 
proportions of a revolution. 

The reason for this impetus since 
1940 is partially the interest gener- 
ated in dance orchestra music by the 
Second World War. Every regiment 
and camp has a dance orchestra. The 
air is filled with the strains of this 
music. (Literally!) Educators are at- 
tracted to the educational possibili- 
ties of this medium of artistic ex- 
pression. ‘Thus, the added interest 
in the dance music developing dur- 


* 


ing the war is naturally being car- 
ried over into the school. The move- 
ment is aided further by the’ fact 
that scores of dance orchestra leaders 
are being trained by the government 
and many of these men will later 
return as instrumental teachers in 
the schools. 

If we now examine the arguments 
that have been used throughout the 
years for including the school band 
in the curriculum, we find that we 
can make application of the same 
arguments in relation to the school 
dance orchestra. 

1. The dance orchestra presents 
vocational training for those students 
who will make music a_ profession. 
When we used this argument in rela- 
tion to the band and orchestra of the 
past, we thought primarily of those 
who would teach music or who 
would perform as instrumentalists 
in theater orchestras and similar ac- 
tivities. I will venture a guess that 
at the present time more musicians 
are earning more money in dance 
orchestras than in any other field 
of instrumental musical endeavor. 


(Continued on page 48) 
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unprepared for contemporary music 
or to poison their minds against it. 
I have seen much damage unwitting- 
ly done to young students by teachers 
who did not take the trouble to 
learn the new music, or, not under- 
standing it, ridiculed it. 

Not only teachers of music appre- 
ciation should feel obligated to guide 
the students into an understanding 
of, or at least a familiarity with con- 
temporary music, piano teachers 
also should realize the necessity of 
enriching their teaching repertory, 
and should spend time in examining 
and studying works composed in the 
twentieth century with the object of 
adding to their catalogue of suit- 
able teaching material. New idioms 
cannot be forced onto every student; 
many are not prepared for the shock 
of entirely new works. But it will 
be found that there is much that is 
good and interesting and construc- 
tive in music of modern trends in all 
the grades. Studying the works 
suited to their capabilities, and lis- 
tening to the performances of fellow 
students will be found by the youth- 
ful musicians to be an excellent prep- 
aration for listening to the contem- 
porary symphonies and other works 
in large forms presented in concerts, 
in radio programs, and on phono- 
graph records. And many young 
pianists will discover that they will 
play Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Chopin, and Schumann with greater 
interest and intelligence as a result 
of the broadening influence they 
have experienced through excur- 
sions into the music of the twentieth 
century. 
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obviously a combination of the band 
and the remnants of the orchestra. Of 
course there is very little literature 
for such an organization, and for 
some time teachers will have to ar- 
range their own. However, at least 
one famous American composer is 
working on the problem and has 
promised us some arrangements and 
some original compositons for band- 
orchestra in the near future. It is 
possible, of course, that the bandor- 
chestra will fail to catch the interest 
of the profession, and die prema- 
turely, but it will be an interesting 
experiment. Unless some musical 
organization of this kind is devel- 
oped, the symphony orchestras of the 
future will have difficulty in finding 
enough qualified musicians. 

The death knell of the high school 
boys’ glee club has already been 
sounded. Actually this organization 
was never a complete success except 
in city high schools, and the war 
has finally put a stop to almost all 
of the organizations. Whether or not 
we should maintain boys’ glee clubs 
is a question that need not be solved 
at this time. Many teachers have 
long felt that the emphasis should 
be placed on mixed chorus music, 
and that perhaps while the girls’ glee 
club had a legitimate function, the 
boys’ organization should disappear. 
Probably the boys’ glee club should 
be maintained in the junior high 
school where the boys are exploring 
various fields of interest, and then 
dropped in the senior high school. 
For the duration at least, the girls’ 
glee club will be the only effective 
choral organization, and the colleges 
are already having trouble finding 





suitable materials. There is a defin 


ite need for cantatas arranged for 
three part women’s voices. 

The municipal band probably will 
return after the war, and this would 
be one of the best effects the war 
could have on our community music 
programs. The community band has 
been largely supplanted by the school 
band, and our high school graduates 
have therefore had nothing musical 
to look forward to in community life. 

Most important among the new 
values we are looking forward to 
after the war is the return of the 
emphasis on the arts in our culture. 
This is a natural reaction from the 
war psychology and war emphasis on 
the sciences. A balanced life must 
include science and music; educa- 
tion must see that neither is lacking. 
Teachers must broaden their hori- 
zons, must learn to think and act ob- 
jectively, must learn to build curricu- 
lums functionally, and must learn to 
keep abreast of the times by con- 
stantly adding to their training. We 
have had much talk during recent 
years concerning the child as the cen- 
ter of educational activity. One of 
the greatest dangers in our music 
program is and has been the concen- 
tration of emphasis on the musical 
organization because of the anxiety 
on the part of the teachers to make 
progress professionally. The time 
will soon come when educational ad- 
ministrators will measure the teach- 
er’s progress in terms of the changes 
in the pupils’ attitudes, arprecia- 
tions, and sense of values, and not 
until then will we be able to consider 
and evaluate the child instead of the 
education, learning instead of teach- 
ing, and attitudes, appreciations, and 
discriminations instead of knowledge 
and skills. 
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first grade, where a little boy or girl 
can learn to play on the piano or 
violin the simple songs which a 
school class is singing, to the high 
school, where a boy or girl accom- 
panies the chorus or orchestra at the 
piano, or takes part in chorus or 
orchestra, using the vocal or instru- 
mental training he is receiving pri- 
vately. 

Often the studio-taught child can 
assume leadership in school when the 
class is learning to read music from 
the printed page, when a music his- 
tory lesson is being given, or when 
music literature is needed for the 
so-called appreciation lesson. Cer- 
tainly he should be among the first 
to respond when creative work is 
called for, or when rhythmic re- 
sponse to music is shown through 
body activity. 

Some successful studio teachers 
have gained much from correlation 
with school activities outside the 
music period. One very alert teacher 
of the author’s acquaintance had her 
piano pupils parallel whatever the 
social science teacher in school was 
doing. Accordingly, music ranging 
from the American Indian to the 
Machine Age was supplied when- 
ever it tied in with the history or 
geography lesson. The service thus 
offered to boys and girls is of great 
value, and’ it is not hard to guess 
what teacher would be recommended 
first when a parent asks at school 
for a good piano teacher. Needless 
to say, teachers of other instruments 
can cooperate in the same way with 
the same direct results. 

How can the school music teacher 
cooperate with the studio? First of 
all she can watch for and make use 


of the various types of cooperation 
already mentioned, such as leader- 
ship in music reading, ability to ac- 
company, or illustrating some point 
of the music lesson. Beyond these 
uses, however, the classroom music 
teacher should constantly search for 
opportunities to present the children 
who are receiving special music in- 
struction to their comrades. The 
school assembly can usually support 
at least one solo or ensemble number 
at each meeting. During the year 
one or more assembiies should be 
devoted to this type of music con- 
cert. Classroom concerts are becom- 
ing more frequent in progressive 
schools. Where a piano is needed 
for such a concert, and is not avail- 
able in the classroom, it is usually 
feasible to move an entire class to 
the music room or auditorium. *Stu- 
dio teachers may be invited into the 
classroom to observe their pupils 
perform, and to learn ways of co- 
operating with such a program. Usu- 
ally a guest teacher is happy to take 
part in the performance, thereby 
adding color to the occasion. One 
school recently invited a_ studio 
teacher to take part in a classroom 
recital. The success of this recital 
was so great, and became so quickly 
known throughout the school, that 
the same teacher was invited to ap- 
pear in a number of other classroom 
recitals in rapid succession. Here, as 
elsewhere, the same policy which 
leads to the best service leads also 
to good business rewards. If this 
teacher had had any spare time avail- 
able, certainly the additional re- 
quests for lessons resulting from 
these classroom appearances would 
have filled every remaining teaching 
period. 

The school music teacher is in a 
very favorable position to know 


which students should be encouraged 
to study privately. If the complete 
development of each child under his 
supervision is close to his heart, he 
will take this responsibility seriously. 
An occasional demonstration lesson 
right in the classroom, where an en- 
tire class of young children learn to 
find their way about on the piano 
or to see the possibilities of an or- 
chestra or band instrument, will 
often be an aid in motivating special 
music study. 

Throughout this discussion, noth- 
ing has been said of that strong link 
between school and studio, the class 
piano lesson, class voice lesson, or 
the class lesson on band or orchestra 
instruments. This new medium has 
brought into public schools teach- 
ers who formerly taught only in 
studios and who had thought of their 
work as suitable only to private in- 
struction. Where the schoolroom 
use of this instruction has continued 
along the lines which would be more 
suitable with private pupils, failure 
has been inevitable. However, many 
energetic teachers have, learned the 
secret of class procedures, and have 
brought into school classes a vital 
experience which has opened up new 
areas for thousands of students for- 
merly never reached, and has be- 
come the chief correlating force be- 
tween school and studio. 

Both school music teachers and 
studio teachers must take their place 
as music educators. They must see 
their part in the development of the 
pupil as a person, and as a member 
of society. They must take each 
other into account, and they must 
see as part of the picture every music 
experience and, in fact, every other 
experience which comes into the life 
of those with whom they have to 
deal. 
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(Continued from page 45) 

2. The dance orchestra presents 
an avocational interest. This argu- 
ment is more applicable to the band 
and symphony orchestra because of 
the larger number of students par- 
ticipating; nevertheless, it holds true 
for the small dance orchestra as well. 
I have many dignified friends in 
various businesses and_ professions 
whose greatest delight is to partici- 
pate in an informal jam session. 

3. Any activity must have some 
value if it is sponsored by the school 
or if it is permitted to use the school 
name. The dance orchestra, there- 
fore, should have a place in the cur- 
riculum and be accredited, with aca- 
demic and financial backing of the 
school board. ‘The dance orchestra, 
as shown in our statistics on the in- 
strumental music in Pennsylvania, 
is under the jurisdiction of the in- 
strumental music director in most 
cases. If this is not openly true, 
quite likely it exists sub rosa, with 
the school director giving some of 
his time and help to training the 
group. I also suspect that in many 
of these dance orchestras examina- 
tion would show that some school- 
owned instruments are being used. 

4. The dance orchestra serves as 
an incentive for students who are 
studying privately on the _instru- 
ments included therein, and must 
have the time and backing to main- 
tain its standard of skill in order to 
so serve. Because of the popularity 
of the dance orchestra group, and 
because of the necessary limitation 
of personnel and instrumentation, 
there is keen competition among in- 


strumentalists to be chosen. The 
correct basis for selection for the 
dance orchestra should be profi- 


ciency in performance on the vari- 
ous instruments used. We may use 
forty or fifty reeds in the band, but 
only the four or five best can be 
utilized in the dance orchestra! 

5. The dance orchestra is a 
morale builder and an_ obvious 
source of pleasure, not only to its 
members but to the school as a whole 
and to the community at large. So- 
cial dancing has taken its place in 
the life of the high school student. 
Wide-awake administrators recognize 
this fact and hold their school dances 
where conditions will be supervised. 
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6. The dance orchestra teaches 
discipline, since it operates on the 
basis of teamwork under supervision. 
Actually, there is more interdepend- 
ence of one individual with the 
others in the group in a small en- 
semble than there is in a band or 
symphony orchestra where there is 
a duplication of parts. Each man is 
solely responsible for his part; there 
can be no shirking and no encroach- 
ing. 

7. The dance orchestra is a direct 
help to many other school activities. 
See paragraph 5 above and, in addi- 
tion, remember its use as a pit or- 
chestra for dramatic productions and 
other stage activities when seating 
space is limited. 

8. The dance orchestra serves as 
an outlet for creative work in the 
instrumental field, not only for the 
director but for talented students, 
through compositions and arrange- 
ments. I maintain that the dance 
orchestra, through its smaller instru- 
mentation, serves as an excellent lab- 
oratory for future composing and 
arranging for symphony orchestra 
and full band. 

g. The dance orchestra serves as 
a laboratory for students interested 
in the directorial phase of music. It 
is true that the direction of such a 
group gives: only a limited chance 
for baton technique in comparison 
with that offered by the symphony 
orchestra or concert band, and yet it 
develops a feeling for various tempi, 
nuances, and balance which is ex- 
tremely important. 

Here ends my parallel between the 
present-day dance ensemble and the 
school band. I wish, however, to 
emphasize perhaps the most impor- 
tant argument that can be presented 
for school recognition of and help 
with this rhythmic group. A thought- 
ful and progressive instrumental di- 
rector, by having the time and the 
money at his disposal to train this 
group in the proper way, has the 
rare opportunity of teaching the 
good in dance music and omitting 
the shoddy and cheap. Indubitably, 
if the dance music of the day were 
put into the hands of the school 
music educator, and if he were given 
opportunity to work with the dance 
music, the listening public would 
ultimately be able to discriminate 
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between the good and the poor 
quality. And if only the good were 
listened to, dance music as an art 
activity would be on a higher plane. 
And with dance music on a higher 
plane, its acceptance into the cur- 
riculum would be accomplished. 


IN THIS ISSUE 


(Continued from page 3) 


In the May-June issue of this magazine 
we began a series of articles by JACOB 
KWALWASSER. Dr. Kwalwasser has agreed 
to report on and interpret a number of 
recent significant psychological studies in 
the field of music and to do it in such a 
way that they will be understandable to 
those of us to whom the psychologist’s 
lingo and the statistician’s formulae are at 
least a trifle esoteric. The second report 
is carried in this issue. 


The National Federation of Music Clubs 
is truly an important force in music edu- 
cation. In the belief that music educators 
will be greatly interested in the Federation's 
current program of activities we present in 
this issue an article by MRS. ANNE M. 
GANNETT, the newly re-elected president 
of the Federation. 


There has been much talk about “Music 
in the War Effort.”. DELINDA ROGGEN- 
SACK suspects that a lot of it doesn’t mean 
anything, and we feel pretty much the 
same way. Miss Roggensack thinks that 
anyone who has been carrying on a really 
effective peacetime program will have no 
difficulty in gearing it to wartime functions. 
She also thinks that anyone who develops 
a jerry-built “war” program camouflaged 
with a lot of transient catch phrases won't 
have anything of value in the end. Amen 
to that! Miss Roggensack is second vice- 
president of the North Central Music Edu- 
cators Conference. 


Now a Captain in the U.S. Army, MARK 
HINDSLEY is seiving in the armed forces 
with the same zeal and efficiency which he 
displayed as a school band director. He 
has written for us an interesting story about 
the Army’s Number 1 band at Fort Myers, 
Virginia. 


If you have ever talked with WILLIAM 
WIEMANN you will immediately recognize 
his practical reasoning and direct manner 
of expression which he applies in his article 
appearing in this isswe—an article which 
has to do with publisher-dealer relations. 
Bill says just what he thinks, and so far 
as we are concerned it makes good sense. 


HUGO FREY voices an almost plaintive 
appeal for the return of melodies which 
have gotten lost in a maze of fancy chords 
and rhythmic gyrations. Mr. Frey has had 
long service as a competent editor. He 
has seen many styles come and go. The 
thoughtful observations which are presented 
in his article are worthy of careful con- 
sideration. 
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